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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 
CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph.D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


**This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 

The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
**Edueation as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Edueation,”’ ‘*Better Beginnings,’’ 
**Educating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters,’’ 
_ "Learning in Spite of Opposition,’’ ‘‘Edueating Negroes Transplanted to Free 

Boil,’?’ Higher Education. **Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Edueation at Public Ex- 
” In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 
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“Ig seems to me that "ral have taken a field of which little has been known and develo 
in it a. most pte — valuable book. I am glad to have it in my library and a 
I have had thé some personal acquaintance with the author.”—Francie W. 
wen, Professor o latory the University of Chicago. 

“Tam delighted with the thoroughly scholar! yey in ‘which it has been put be anrggred and 
I know enough about the subject to appreciate what has cost you in time and to. per- 
“form this work.”—Dr. Robert E. Park. 

“J¢ is the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is 
above all the ane of the strivings of the Negro himself under tremendous aiffoultics a and op- 
position, to learn ngs, to know more, to be more. . . . . Apart from the fund of information 
on the subject which Dr. Woodson has here offered, the supreme point of this study is the un- 
eonquerable will of the Negro. . . . The book, as a beso is an illumination of the recent 
dev t of education among the colored people.”"—The Washington Star. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The gradual development of the work of the Association 
from year to year is the history of the effort as heretofore 
recorded; and the year ending June 30, 1930, has been no 
exception to the rule. Every phase of the effort has shown 
some progress; and, in certain respects, the undertaking has 
undergone exceptional growth. Persons more intelligently 
interested in this enterprise, have so expressed themselves, 
the field in which the Association operates has been widened, 
and the results obtained have had a more far-reaching effect. 

Financially speaking, however, the Association has not 
done as well during the last twelvemonth as during several 
recent years. The main reason is that the stringency in the 
money market has ruined or greatly reduced the incomes of 
a number of persons who have been annually contributing 
small sums to the support of the Association. Owing to a 
merger of boards of certain foundations, one of which for- 
merly appropriated liberally to the Research Fund, more- 
over, the Association has been compelled to seek favor in 
other quarters. The management has met this emergency 
by raising most of the amount generally required for the 
work and by economizing wherever possible. Although it 
has been necessary to operate with a budget of at least 
$2,500 less than that of last year, the work of the Associa- 
tion has gone forward without interruption. As in former 
years this has been made possible by the sacrifice of the 
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Director who has been serving temporarily without compen- 
sation. What the Association has actually raised and how 
such funds have been expended the Secretary-Treasurer has 


set forth in his Financial Statement, which follows. 


RESEARCH 
Receipts 
Contributions ...... $5,000.00 
$5,112.41 


Balance on hand, 
July 1, 1929 .... 36.97 


PUBLICATIONS 
Receipts 


Contributions ...... $5,000.00 
Receipts from Publica- 
618.56 


$5,618.56 


Balance on hand, 
July 1, 1929 .... 335.62 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Receipts 
Subscriptions ...... $1,758.29 
Memberships ....... 1,057.24 
Contributions ...... 4,610.27 
Advertisements ..... 206.50 
Sundry Income ..... 1,594.93 
$9,227.23 
Balance on hand, 
July 1, 1929 .... 149.42 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1929, TO JUNE 30, 1930 
Disbursements 
Directing Research . . $1,100.00 
2,547.52 
Stenographic Serv- 
Proof-reading, copy- 
46.30 
$3,843.82 
Balance on hand, 
$ 5,149.38 July 1, 1930 .... 1,305.56 $ 5,149.38 
Disbursements 
The Negro as a Busi- 
ness Man ........ $ 206.04 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in American Litera- 
1,464.30 
The Rural Negro .... 1,924.44 
Accounting Advertis- 
ing, circularizing, ° 
postage, etc. ..... 2,281.00 
$5,875.78 
Balance on hand, 
5,954.18 June 30, 1930 .... 78.40 5,954.18 
Disbursements 
Printing the 
$2,610.54 
Stenographic Service 184.17 
1,105.00 
1,750.00 
Sundry Expendi- 
$9,262.33 
Balance on hand, 
9,376.65 June 30, 1930.... 114.32 9,376.65 
RESEARCH 


The Research Department now finds itself in a most ad- 
vantageous position. Years of hard toil in this long neg- 
lected field have finally culminated in covering most of the 
difficult ground of the remote past so as to connect it sci- 
entifically with what is going on today. Now the main task 
is to organize the data collected during the recent three-year 
effort of studying the social and economic conditions of the 
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Negro in the United States since the Civil War. Several 
books have been produced from these materials and pub- 
lished, namely, The Negro as a Business Man, The Rural 
Negro, and The Negro Wage Earner; and they have found 
their way to students and teachers by whom they are appre- 
ciated, as testimonials addressed to the Association show. 

During the year, too, the Association published for Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo Dow Turner a dissertation entitled Anti- 
Slavery Sentiment in American Literature. This is a schol- 
arly treatise by a University of Chicago Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, known for his ability to do things in a painstaking 
fashion. While there have been several efforts to treat this 
period of abolition historically this is the first attempt to 
approach it from the literary point of view. The author, 
however, did not fail to give proper emphasis to the social, 
economic, and spiritual forces. The book, therefore, has 
been well received, and is being used in institutions to sup- 
plement our limited knowledge of things, of which we under- 
stand little except our ante bellum prejudices. 


From the materials already collected by the staff cer- 
tain members are developing such studies as Negro frater- 
nal organizations, the rural church, and the professional 
classes socially and economically considered. The staff will 
bring out also an additional volume on the Negro Wage 
Earner, adding to the data on hand what may be obtained 
from the census of 1930 which is now being taken. It is 
contemplated to make a further study of Negro citizenship 
as qualified by the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, a similar study having been published in 1920 before 
certain decisions affecting the status of the Negro had been 
handed down and before the change in the attitude toward 
the Negro as a result of migration. 


In the effort to secure adequate funds for several studies 
which the Association has desired to prosecute complete suc- 
cess has not followed; but it is encouraging to report a con- 
ditional grant of $22,500 for the next three years made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to be paid dollar for dollar 
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raised for research and publication, it being understood that 
not more than $7,500 shall be paid each year. If this ap- 
propriation can be matched, the Association will have for 
these special purposes $15,000 a year for the next three 
years or $45,000 altogether. This, however, has not yet been 
done. Owing to the fact that this appropriation was made 
in May after most foundations have done their work for the 
year, the Director has not yet been able to secure considera- 
tion from any of them. Such a task, moreover, is not an 
easy one, for one corporation is often disinclined to assist 
in carrying out a project in which another has expressed 
interest. 

The calls on the Research Department for assistance to 
teachers and students have multiplied so as to make this 
phase of the work a heavy burden for a small staff. In- 
structors now taking up the study of the Negro require help 
in working out courses in this new field; and their students 
are urged to make frequent use of the Department by cor- 
respondence or visits to the home of the Association. It 
has been suggested, therefore, that there be established a 
regular bureau to deal with such matters requiring little and 
immediate attention and that there be established also under 
the Director a regular research course to be offered to ad- 
vanced students of nearby institutions desiring to do special 
work in this field. It is not contemplated that this work 
will require all of their time, but would necessitate attend- 
ance once or twice a week while devoting their other hours 
to some required work. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The educational work of the Association is designed 
gradually to become close cooperation with institutions of 
learning directing attention to the study of the Negro. The 
lectures and conferences conducted by the staff have been 
planned and carried out with this in view. The ideal is to 
have a lecturer or temporary instructor tarry long enough at 
each institution thus interested to discuss and settle ques- 
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tions which may arise and to enable teachers to take up neg- 
lected or new aspects of the work. The various textbooks 
and monographs now being produced by the Association and 
the Associated Publishers will aid this particular effort. 

As soon as adequate funds can be made available the edu- 

cational work will be something like the following program: 

1. Improving the teaching of social science in Negro 
schools by aiding promising teachers and students 
in further study. 

2. Stimulating the researches of teachers and students 
who are directing attention to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Negro. 

3. Assisting in the production of books which present 
to the youth actual achievements of the races rather 
than bias and propaganda. 

4. Improving the relations of the races by acquainting 
the one with the other through the dissemination 
of information by lectures and conferences. 

5. Aiding Negro colleges and universities in finding pro- 
fessionally trained teachers of social science and 
helping them to do their work according to the 
latest requirements. 


BRANCHES 

The branches of the Association are still of service to 
the national office. The most active of these are in Phila- 
delphia, Lexington, Chicago, and Kansas City. Others have 
tended to become inactive or dormant unless aroused by 
periodical visits of the Director or some other member of 
the staff. In the development of the educational program 
of the Association, however, only a limited number of such 
branches will be necessary, inasmuch as such agencies will 
be needed merely in those places where there are no in- 
stitutions especially interested in the study of the Negro. 
The aim in this case is to stimulate the effort now being 
made instead of duplication. The Director is now seeking a 
fund for a program of more effective cooperation, and if 
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such can soon be made available much good may be accom- 
plished by connecting immediately with forces which are 
now taking shape in reconstructed Negro colleges through 
the recent effort to endow them adequately for actual uni- 
versity work. 

HOME STUDY 


The Home Study Department is now going into its fourth 
year. Nothing exceptional has developed in this line. The 
increase in the number of students has been gradual, the 
number now enrolled being still small. This number might 
be larger if the persons in need of such help were in better 
circumstances. Most of them are not able to pay the re- 
quired fees, and there are others who in addition to lower 
fees desire less rigid requirements. It has been deemed 
wise, however, to adhere to the standards of the best in- 
stitutions in order that what may be done may be of the 
highest order and productive of the desired results. It 
should be added, however, that those who have completed 
their courses have since then given a good account of them- 
selves in their own work of imparting to others what they 
have learned. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


Progress in the development of this magazine from the 
point of view of scientific service is the main thing to be 
reported herein. The subscription list is about the same, 
for there has been little chance to increase it when persons 
hard pressed as so many have been usually reduce their 
number of periodicals in the curtailment of expenses. This 
magazine is frequently read now in the schools and libraries 
in which it is found; and the development of both of these 
agencies in the South will stimulate this interest. It is 
gratifying to note also that a considerable number of per- 
sons abroad are subscribing to this magazine, purchasing 
complete files of the periodical. It is fortunate, too, that 
proper foresight was exercised years ago in saving many 
of the back numbers that such wants may be supplied. Many 
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libraries refuse to subscribe unless a complete file can be 
supplied. The fifteen volumes now available constitute 
a veritable encyclopaedia on the various aspects of Negro 
life and history. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


The celebration of Negro History Week becomes more 
popular from year to year. Seeing now the benefits de- 
rived therefrom, persons thus interested express their grati- 
tude to the Association for sponsoring such a movement and 
their regret that such an effort was not made years ago. 
Teachers and pupils now plan for it a year ahead, and pub- 
lic spirited citizens of both races join with them in em- 
phasizing the fact that the Negro has made a contribution 
to civilization. The inspirational side of the effort is espe- 
cially emphasized for the reason that if the Negro is not 
made to feel that he has possibilities he will not endeavor 
to make the most of himself. 


The celebration throughout the country took the usual 
course of public exercises; but in Washington, D. C., was 
introduced something unusually demonstrative. Congress- 
man Oscar De Priest and the four former Negro members 
of Congress, Honorable Henry P. Cheatham, Honorable 
Thomas E. Miller, and Honorable John R. Lynch, were in- 
vited to Washington to attend a banquet of 400 guests in- 
vited to do them honor; and with the exception of former 
Congressman Cheatham, who could not be present on ac- 
count of illness, they were presented at the Washington 
Auditorium to an exceptionally large audience of about 
5000 people from various parts of the country. Each of 
these gentlemen made stirring speeches, which were most 
enthusiastically received with loud applause. It was the 
most successful effort of the kind ever undertaken in Wash- 
ington and served to impress the youth with the thought 
that the door of opportunity is not always closed to the 
man who struggles on to the end of a well fought day. 
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SERVICE TO LIBRARIES 


In establishing a collection of Negro historical literature 
the Association has obtained a number of duplicates of valu- 
able works, which are very much in demand by libraries of 
reconstructed Negro universities in need of such volumes 
for their collections. The Association, therefore, has not 
only supplied such surplus volumes to these libraries, but 
has also made special effort to find others to make their col- 
lections adequate for research in this field. Among the in- 
stitutions thus served are the West Virginia State College, 
Atlanta, and Fisk University. Others have purchased such 
volumes in small numbers. Libraries of institutions for 
whites, like the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School of Nashville and 
the University of Virginia, have also been assisted to this 
same end. 

The works thus made available have been not only those 
dealing with the present and the past of the Negro in this 
country but also rare out-of-print volumes from Europe 
bearing upon the African background of the race. The fact 
that many of these volumes cannot be obtained in the near 
future even in second hand form brings up the important 
question of obtaining the necessary funds for reprinting the 
most valuable of them. Through the Associated Publishers, 
Inc., the Association has already arranged for the printing 
as one volume the translation of Delafosse’s Les Négres, Les 
Noirs del’ Afrique, and Civilisations Negro-Africaines. This 
volume will appear in a few months. 


COLLECTIONS OF HISTORICAL MATERIALS AMONG NEGROES 


Continuing the work begun with the assistance of the 
Social Science Research Council, the Association has com- 
pleted the exploratory effort of collecting historical ma- 
terials among Negroes. Thousands of such documents were 
obtained, some of value and others of little worth. These 
consisted of letters, deeds, wills, diaries, manumission 
papers, receipts, bills of sale, and family records. The docu- 
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ments were finally examined and assorted to select there- 
from those which were considered sufficiently valuable to be 
deposited in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress. By the end of the year, the Association turned 
over to these authorities 2,520 such manuscripts which have 
been properly catalogued and made available for public use. 

Persons who have had the opportunity to use this col- 
lection consider it an important achievement to have in the 
Library of Congress this nucleus of manuscript materials 
which, when adequately supplemented, will offer the oppor- 
tunity for documenting a large portion of our history which 
today is in a controversial state. Hardly had the manu- 
scripts been turned over to the Library of Congress before 
a candidate for the doctorate of the University of North 
Carolina made use of the collection in his study of Negro 
Congressmen. It was fortunate that this collection even now 
has a large number of letters of prominent Negroes and 
whites in this country throwing light on the status of the 
Negro from 1900 to 1930. The letters of Negro migrants in 
such large numbers from all parts of the South supply other 
valuable facts of social and economic history which had 
never been made available. 

In this exploratory effort the investigator not only col- 
lected the materials which could be obtained from individuals 
here and there, but also located and noted the various col- 
lections which have already been made by individuals and 
agencies. Such documents are found in most of the older 
Negro institutions of learning, in the state archives through- 
out the country even where not many Negroes are found, 
in a few of the large public libraries, and in the hands of the 
descendants of the rich planters of the South. No effort was 
made to obtain these, inasmuch as they are considered as 
preserved in good hands. The aim has been to obtain those 
manuscripts which are in the possession of persons who do 
not appreciate their value and may destroy them. All of 
the documents obtained, however, did not come from persons 
of this class. Large numbers of Negroes who have been 
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approached with the thought that this material would be of 
value at some central point in making possible a rewriting 
of the history of their race, have quickly considered giving 
them up for this purpose, and in no case have they asked 
for compensation. 

This effort has easily convinced the Association and the 
cooperating committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil that something further should be done to collect such 
materials through a systematic effort covering a number of 
years. What has been done so far has been merely to 
approach those persons and agencies easily accessible at 
points where such materials were known to exist or to which 
the investigators were directed from certain centers which 
they visited. It is very clear that the field abounds with 
numerous documents of this kind and that such an effort 
will bring to the Library of Congress many thousand more 
of these documents collected in this country and in Europe. 

Carter G. Woopson 
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EDUCATION IN HAITI 


INTRODUCTION 


Few Latin-American countries have been more cursed 
with ‘‘chronic wrongdoing and impotence’”’ than the Re- 
public of Haiti prior to 1915. Heredity-mongers interested 
in proving the Negro’s inherent incapacity for self-govern- 
ment, historians desirous of justifying the American inter- 
vention, the American government itself, and even Haitian 
patriots have all dilated upon the opera-bouffe which ran 
almost interminably during the period of independence. In 
support of this view Mr. H. P. Davis, the latest American 
historian of the ‘‘Black Democracy’’, uses the following 
typical language: 

“‘In one hundred eight years, 1807-1915 twenty-four executives 
held office. Seventeen of the twenty-four were deposed by revolu- 
tions, two of whom were murdered. Five of the twenty-four died 
in office, one at least by poison, one in the explosion of his palace, 
one on the eve of his overthrow by revolutionists. Two only of the 
twenty-four were allowed to retire peaceably from office; eleven of 
the twenty-four served for less than one year each. The six prede- 
cessors of President Dartiguenave averaged a little more than eight 


months each. Eight only succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
office during the period of their elected terms.’” 


These are facts, undeniable facts, whatever may be the 
extenuating circumstances invoked, the comparisons drawn. 
Differences of opinion arise only when the reasons for them 
are sought. Is this instability reducible to a simple state- 
ment that the Negro is not capable of self-government? Is 
it to be explained on the other hand in terms of the struggles 
made by other young nations in their efforts to establish a 
stable government? These questions might, of course, pro- 
voke a lengthy discussion of ‘‘race’’, heredity, innate quali- 
ties, and environment. That, however, is not the purpose 
of this paper. It seeks to show first, that the colonial his- 


* Davis, Black Democracy, p. 338. 
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tory of Haiti was not conducive to the development of a 
system of education and that the revolution created even 
more difficulties for the establishment of such a system; 
second, that with the best intentions in the world the Hai- 
tians never developed an adequate system of education; 
third, that the system evolved was one of the primary fac- 
tors in the revolutionary course of the country’s history. The 
remaining part of the paper will attempt to evaluate the pro- 
gram by which the American Occupation is endeavoring to 
promote stability through education. 

A brief summary of the history of Haiti is necessary for 
a proper projection of the whole problem.? Columbus en- 
tered Mole St. Nicholas, ‘‘the finest coaling station in the 
Caribbean’’ on December 6, 1492. By 1514 when Fray Bar- 
tholomew de las Casas was sent to stop the suffering of the 
Indians under Spanish exploitation only 14,000 remained of 
the 60,000 estimated in 1508. The worthy friar, shocked 
by the decimation of ‘‘this most lovable and tractable 
people’’ imported African slaves to replace them. In 1789 
there was hardly a pure-blooded Indian in the western part 
of the island. On the other hand, almost a half-million 
slaves, the result more of importations than of natural in- 
crease, toiled on the plantations. 

As a consequence of the constant encroachments during 
the seventeenth century by French boucaniers from the 
neighboring island of Tortuga, Spain recognized French 
sovereignty over the western part of the island by the 
Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Under the name of Saint Do- 
mingue this part of the island became France’s richest colo- 
nial possession, ‘‘the Queen of the Antilles.’’ Just before 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1791 there were some 32,000 
whites, nearly all Frenchmen, 24,000 freedmen, most of 
whom were mulattoes, and the half-million slaves, almost all 
of whom were blacks. 

Two years after the Estates-General met in Versailles on 


*The summary is based largely on Davis, Black Democracy, Edwards, An 
Historical Survey, and Rainsford, An Historical Account. 
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the eve of the French Revolution, the freedmen, inspired by 
the ideals of ‘‘liberty, equality and fraternity,’’ began their 
famous revolt. It should be noted that at first the freedmen 
alone participated in this initial uprising and that it was 
not until the slaves realized the indifference of the mulattoes 
to their fate that they struck for freedom. The story of this 
period needs no telling. Every one knows the epic career 
of Toussaint Louverture, his brilliant victories, his attempt 
to establish autonomy, his capture by trickery, and his death 
in a dungeon in the Fort-du-Joux (France) in 1803. Equally 
familiar is the meteoric rise of Dessalines, his conquest, with 
the aid of yellow fever, of LeClere and Rochambeau, his 
proclamation of independence, and the establishment on 
January 1, 1804 of the second republic in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

For two years Dessalines ruled Haiti with an iron hand. 
Upon his death near the gates of Port au Prince in 1806 
war broke out between Christophe, immortalized in Vander- 
cook’s ‘*Black Majesty,’’ and Alexandre Pétion. Christo- 
phe assumed the title of Henri Premier and continued the 
monarchical idea in the North until his suicide in 1820. Pé- 
tion, ‘‘the philosopher president’’, reéstablished the repub- 
lic in the South and West where he ruled until his death in 
1818. 

Boyer, Pétion’s successor, reunited the two parts after 
Christophe’s death and maintained comparative peace until 
his resignation in 1843. Thus, it is not until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century that there is any real justifica- 
tion for the charge of constant revolutions. For convenience 
a list of the rulers of Haiti after that time is given below. 


Charles Hérard December, 1843-May, 1844 
Philippe Guerrier May, 1844-April, 1845 

Jean Pierrot April, 1845-March, 1846 
Jean Riché March, 1846-February, 1847 
Faustin Soulouque March, 1847-January, 1859 
Fabre Geffrard December, 1858-March, 1867 
Sylvain Salnave June, 1867-December, 1869 


Nissage-Saget March, 1870-May, 1874 
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Michel Domingue 
Boisronde-Canal 
Etienne Salomon 
F. Déus Légitime 
Florvil Hippolyte 
Tirésias Simon Sam 
Nord Alexis 

F. Antoine Simon 
Michel Leconte 
Tancréde Auguste 
Michel Oreste 
Oreste Zamor 
Davilmar Théodore 
Vilbrun Sam 
Sudre Dartiguenave 


June, 1874-April, 1876 

July, 1876-July, 1879 

October, 1879-August, 1888 
December, 1888-August, 1889 
October, 1889-March, 1896 
March, 1896-May, 1902 
December, 1902-December, 1908 
December, 1908-August, 1911 
August, 1911-August, 1912 
August, 1912-May, 1913 

May, 1913-January, 1914 
February, 1914-October, 1914 
November, 1914-February, 1915 
March, 1915-July, 1915 

August, 1915-May, 1922 


Louis Borno May, 1922-May, 1926 
Reélected May, 1926-8 


In spite of constant uprisings, hostility on the part of 
foreign nations, particularly France, England, Germany, 
and the United States, Haiti managed to maintain her inde- 
pendence until July 28, 1915. On the previous day Presi- 
dent Vilbrun Sam had caused to be murdered some 160 
political prisoners and then in turn was dragged from the 
French legation and cut to pieces. From the arrival of Ad- 
miral Caperton in the harbor of Port au Prince on July 
28, 1915 to the present time Haiti has been under the control 
of the United States. The military occupation was sanc- 
tioned by a treaty, ratified on May 3, 1916, which estab- 
lished a ten-year protectorate embodying among other 
things substantially the provisions of the Platt Amendment. 
It should be carefully noted, however, that no reference 
whatever was made in this treaty to education. The ‘‘Ad- 
ditional Act’’ extending the duration of the treaty to May 
3, 1936 was signed at Port au Prince on March 28, 1917 
but has never been ratified by either the American Senate 
or the National Assembly of Haiti. In June, 1917, General 
(then Major) Smedley Butler invaded the legislative assem- 
bly and drove out the deputies because they had refused to 
ratify a constitution permitting foreigners to own land. Ex- 

* Davis, op. cit., p. 338. 
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cept for a powerless Council of State and a subservient 
president, Haitians have exercised no control over their 
own government since that time. Hence, the American Oc- 
cupation is alone responsible for all progress or lack of 
progress during the last twelve years. 


I. COLONIAL EDUCATION 


When one remembers that the great mass of the Haitians 
were in slavery before 1791, one realizes that education was 
the least of the worries of the colonial administrators. The 
conclusion, however, that no Negroes received any educa- 
tion at all is not justified. Le Code Noir of 1685, indeed, 
was as silent on this question—although it contained the 
usual provision for religious catechising—as did the Vir- 
ginia slave code.’ In Haiti as in America, nevertheless, 
actual conditions rarely conformed to legal restrictions: 
‘‘Usage is everything, the law nothing’’.? Evidence of what 
opportunities were offered the natives to lift themselves 
from complete ignorance must be sought, then, not so much 
in the laws as in the customs, the attitude of the masters, 
the real situation as revealed in the accounts of contempo- 
rary observers, and other indirect sources. 

In general, the masters were probably more cruel than 
Spanish, English, and American slave owners.’ The Mar- 
quis de Caradeux is often cited as a justification for the 
savage retaliation of the insurgent Negroes. ‘‘The French’’, 
according to the historian whose work is anathema in Haiti, 
‘‘founded a system of servitude unsurpassed for severity, 
cruelty, nay ferocity.’” 

These masters, while rich, fastidious and arrogant, made 
but little progress and the lower classes were poor and illit- 
erate. M. de St. Remy declared that the ‘‘whites were of a 

* Riddell, ‘‘Le Code Noir,’’ Journal of Negro History, July, 1925, pp. 
321; 329. 

*De Vaissiére, Saint Domingue, 1629-1789, p. 174. 

* Edwards, Historical Survey of St. Domingo, pp. 33-34. 


‘St. John, Haiti, or the Black Republic, p. 3. For a conflicting view, v. 
Cochin, The Results of Slavery, p. 28. 
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profound ignorance.’ ‘‘There could scarcely be any pub- 
lic schools in St. Domingo. ‘The heat, wrote MM. de No- 
livois and Montarcher in 1771, prevents shutting in the chil- 
dren. The instructors that might be brought over from 
France would succumb to the maladies, and there is no 
means in the colony of replacing them. Indeed, there is no 
one who devotes himself to the study of letters or science.’ 
.... ‘Education in France makes girls unfit to live in Haiti; 
needle work and reading are things completely disregarded 
by them.’.... ‘There is no delicacy, no taste for letters and 
the arts.’’” ‘‘In all its history from its settlement until 
its destruction by the Revolution, the French colony of Saint 
Domingo contributed but one book to French literature; and 
from its whites it left not a single name of renown in art, 
literature, science, law, or arms.’” There is really nothing 
surprising about this situation when it is recalled that in 
the mother country itself education did not concern the gov- 
ernment until Condorcet introduced and Napoleon per- 
fected a system of state education.*® 

Finally, there is practically no evidence of the existence 
of schools. This is, of course, the negative authority of 
silence, but this case seems stronger than such evidence 
usually permits. Neither Edwards nor Rainsford, contem- 
porary travelers, says anything about a school. The re- 
markable map of Cape Frangois (Cape Haitian today) as it 
existed before the Revolution, while showing the barracks, 
churches, prisons, hospitals, arsenals, and other public 
buildings, does not reveal a single school. There is not even 
a Rue de l’Ecole. Rainsford mentions, moreover, that be- 
sides ‘‘ public shops and long ranges of warehouses, the prin- 
cipal buildings after the church .... were the government- 
house, the barracks, arsenal, playhouse, and prison, two hos- 
pitals, an alms-house, and a theater.’ Edwards has a simi- 


* Quoted by Bellegarde, Powr une Haiti Heureuse -Par le Travail, p. 94. 
*De Vaissiére, op. cit., pp. 307-314, and 341, note 1. 

™Steward, The Haitian Revolution, p. 10. 

* Hayes, Political and Social History of Mod. Europe, Vol. I, p. 511. 

* Rainsford, Black Empire of Haiti, map, and pp. 77-78. 
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lar description of several towns without any reference to 
schools.” Later historians are equally silent. Indeed, the 
only reference that the writer has been able to find to the 
existence of a school is the comment of a modern Haitian 
historian who asserts that the marching-song of revolution- 
ary soldiers from the South of Haiti ‘‘was composed by 
Jean Coquille, a Negro originally from Martinique who was 
an instructor (maitre d’école) at les Cayes even before the 
Revolution.’’* 

The conclusion seems inevitable, then, that the colonial 
government did practically nothing to establish an elemen- 
tary school system. There was, consequently, no tradition, 
no preparation, no comprehension, practically no legacy of 
educational achievements. 

Because of this lack of educational facilities the wealthy 
mulattoes often went to France where many avenues were 
open to them. A Captain Vincent so distinguished himself 
that he was presented to Louis XIV.* The names of Gen- 
eral Mathieu Dumas, Alexandre Dumas pére, and Alexandre 
Dumas fils, three successive generations of the same family 
that is perhaps unique in having their accomplishments com- 
memorated in statues on what was once known as La Place 
des Trois Dumas in Paris, are suggestive of the opportuni- 
ties possible for this class. ‘‘ Among these mulattoes brought 
up in France were some children of noble parentage and 
these experienced no difficulty in taking at the court of Ver- 
sailles the social rank that pertained to them.’’** Many were 
resident in Paris in 1789. Some had gone there for edu- 
cation and many of them were men of considerable property, 
intelligence, and amiable manners.* Some few of these 
mulattoes had received their elementary training in Haiti 
before going to France. A few others benefited from more 


” Edwards, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. 

™Sannon, La Guerre de l’Indépendance, p. 94, note 1. 
™ Stewart, op. cit., p. 15. 

" Ibid., p. 15. 

™ Edwards, op. cit., p. 42. 
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practical training as did Pétion who learned the trade of 
watchmaker from a Frenchman by the name of Guiole.* 

These men who had gone abroad in order to obtain some 
degree of education were not likely to return since they 
would suffer only more bitterly by reason of their superior 
training. ‘‘They were forbidden to hold any publick [sic] 
office, trust, or employment, however insignificant ; they were 
not even allowed to exercise any of those professions to 
which some sort of liberal education is supposed to be neces- 
sary. All the naval and military departments, all degrees 
in law, physick [sic] and divinity were appropriated exclu- 
sively by the whites. A mulatto could not be a priest, nor 
a lawyer, nor a physician, nor a surgeon, nor a school- 
master.’’*® 

As a consequence the best minds among the mulattoes 
were expatriated and remained in exile just as today there 
is a colony of Haitian émigrés residing in Paris and a less 
fortunate group in New York determined not to suffer what 
they consider foreign oppression. It is easy to understand, 
then, why there were fewer than 25,000 mulattoes in Haiti 
in 1789 in spite of constant miscegenation. Some few, in- 
deed, like Ogé and Chavannes returned and were broken 
on the wheel for their alleged insolence, others were slain 
on the battlefields, or deserted to the French. In brief, 
it is evident that the group which has generally assumed the 
role of leadership when white masters have been overthrown 
was numerically small in Haiti at the time of independence, 
and that of this number but few were well-trained. Vernet, 
for example, the first Minister of Finance, did not know how 
to read.” 

The Negro slaves, of course, represented the nadir of 
degradation. It is not necessary to believe with De Char- 
milly that the African Negro is ‘‘vain, frivolous, inconstant, 
jealous, and superstitious, yet good and generous, without 

* Letter from M. Dantés Bellegarde, March 5, 1929. 


%* Edwards, op. cit., p. 34. 
" Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 94. 
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foresight, always guided by the impression of the moment; 
and adding to these characteristics the vices of slaves: indo- 
lence, gluttony, dishonesty ; robbers, liars, vindictive like all 
weak beings, injustice driving them to despair.’’** Yet with 
licentious masters indifferent to the education of their own 
children, with brutal masters interested only in amassing 
huge fortunes and convinced that their own safety depended 
on the abject fear of their slaves, these latter had no incen- 
tive, no opportunity, no inspiration to acquire even the rudi- 
ments of learning. Dancing the calenda and the bamboula 
was their favorite diversion on Sundays and holidays when 
they were free from labor.”® As always, nevertheless, there 
were a few who, either because they were endowed with un- 
usual innate qualities or because they were bound to humane 
masters, did gain some knowledge of books. Foremost 
among these was Toussaint Louverture who, when about 
twenty-five years old, was able to read understandingly 
French translations of Caesar’s Commentaries, Marshal 
Saxe’s Reveries, Herodotus’ History of the Wars against 
the Greeks, and similar works.” On the other hand, he 
‘‘never quite mastered the art of writing.’’” 

The great majority of the black leaders, however, were 
totally without education. ‘‘To Dessalines the alphabet 
never revealed its mystery.’’ Christophe did learn to sign 
his name laboriously, but Jean Francois, Biassou, Bouck- 
mann, and Jeannot were probably absolutely illiterate. 
Toussaint was compelled to follow the practice of wealthy 
mulattoes and send his children to France. In the framing 
of his constitution he was aided by men of letters and science 
whom various circumstances had brought from the mother 
country.” 

While no statistics are available, all the evidence indi- 


* Quoted by Edwards, op. cit., p. 99, note. 
” De Vaissiére, op. cit., pp. 177 ff. 

” Rainsford, op. cit., p. 244. 

St. Johm, op. cit., p. 48. 

™ Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 94. 
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cates that in 1804 there were probably fewer than 20,000” 
mulattoes in Haiti; that of these only a very small number 
had an elementary education and an insignificant number 
were educated even according to the standards of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century; that the vast majority of 
the half-million Negro slaves were hardly above the abject 
state of their brothers in Africa. Certainly, neither in ab- 
solute numbers nor in proportion can the trained Haitians 
of 1804 be compared with the American Negro and mulatto 
during the period of Reconstruction or with the Cuban and 
Porto Rican Negro and mulatto after 1898. When, in addi- 
tion to this fact, it is recalled that the brutal policy of Le- 
Clere and Rochambeau resulted in reprisals that practically 
exterminated the white colonists, one must conclude that the 
Second Republic in the Western Hemisphere sought a place 
in the family of nations under very inauspicious circum- 
stances. 


II. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION, 1804-1915 


In spite of the illiteracy of many of the Haitian leaders 
the ideal of a system of education has frequently been up- 
permost in their mind. From the Fundamental Pact of 
1805’ to the American Occupation and even more so today 
the development of an extensive system of education has 
occupied the thoughts of many Haitian patriots and filled 
clause after clause in the various constitutions, laws, decrees 
and circulars. Haitians themselves, incidentally, have been 
the first to admit that these provisions have rarely been 
executed. From Ardouin’ in the middle of the nineteenth 
century to Dantes Bellegarde* today, every writer has 
heaped irony, sarcasm, scorn, ridicule and regret upon the 
farce of education. Practically every minister of public in- 


*TIn an unpublished study M. Raoul Lizaire, Haitian Chargé d’affaires at 
Washington, estimates this number to be 14,000. 

? Vincent-Lhérisson, Législation de l’Instruction Publique, p. 8. 

* Ardouin, Histoire d’Haiti, Vol. VIII, passim. 

* Bellegarde, op. cit., pp. 110 ff. 
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struction—there were thirty-six from 1844 to 1894*—showed 
the vices of the situation, suggested remedies, introduced 
bills of reform, and, with few exceptions, left the situation 
almost as he had found it. The official reports of the min- 
isters of public instruction are filled with statements such as 
these: ‘The great problem of education of the masses is one 
that we have not been able to solve after eighty-nine years of 
existence; many of the 504 rural schools provided for in 
the budget are mere sinecures.’” ‘‘I thought that with the 
establishment of peace I should be in a position to point out 
the accomplishment of my hopes; but I counted without the 
apathy of some, without the lack of patriotism of others, 
without the incapacity, negligence, and indifference of 
others.’ ‘‘The legislature in voting the establishment of 
200 new schools failed to think at the same time to include 
in the budget the sum necessary for the installation of these 
schools.’” 

A concrete example of failure to execute laws is that of 
the principle of compulsory education. First incorporated 
in the Constitution of 1874 and repeated in every one since 
that time, a law to enforce it was not promulgated until 
1901, and that law has never been entirely executed. In 
fact, the trumpets had hardly ceased their triumphal blasts 
proclaiming the empire of Jean-Jacques Premier (Dessa- 
lines) before the government bethought itself of establish- 
ing schools. Even in 1804 there were apparently public 
schools, for the rather pretentious order of procession for 
the emperor’s coronation began with 

A Platoon of Grenadiers 

The Public School Teachers, Conducting a great num- 

ber of their Pupils, ete. 


* Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 

5 Exposé Général de la République d’Haiti, 1892, p. 85. Hereafter cited as 
Exposé. 

* Exposé, 1885, p. 60. 

tIbid., 1913, p. 68. 

*Bouchereau, La Législation Scolaire d’Haiti, pp. 4-5. 
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No more importance, however, should be attached to 
these latter than to the ‘‘Deputation of a Body of Artisans, 
of Foreign Commerce, of National Commerce’” In Sep- 
tember, 1804 these hardly existed except in the imagination 
of the emperor and in the orders of the chief of staff. A 
trained historian and educator declares that ‘‘in 1804 there 
was not a school in the country,’’” for Dessalines himself 
was opposed to popular education.” 

Indeed, it was not until the second decade that any seri- 
ous beginning was made. It is true that Article 19 of the 
Fundamental Pact of 1805 established in each of six mili- 
tary districts a public school for the instruction of youth.” 
But the death of Dessalines at the gates of Port au Prince 
in 1806, the ensuing division of the country between Pétion 
and Christophe, the civil war precipitated by Rigaud in 
1810, and apprehensions of another invasion by France, all 
conspired to prevent either this clause ora similar one in the 
Constitution of 1807 from being executed. 

By 1816, however, Pétion had sufficiently mastered the 
situation in the South to attack the pressing problem of edu- 
cation. This ‘‘philosopher president’’, having had some 
training both in Haiti and in France, took a personal in- 
terest and pride in education that were lacking in his prede- 
cessor and in his successor. Article 36 of the Constitution 
of 1816 had proclaimed the great principle of free primary 
education, but the president, because of lack of funds and 
of a scarcity of trained teachers, deemed it advisable to con- 
centrate his energies on a secondary school.* Thus it is 
that the first real step toward education in Haiti was a ‘“‘high 
school’’, the famous Lycée Pétion. This school has had an 
uninterrupted though varied existence for 113 years, has 
produced some of Haiti’s most eminent men, and occupies 

* Rainsford, op. cit., p. 457. 

*” Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 110. 

™ Madiou, Histoire d’Haiti, Vol. III, p. 262. 

* Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 8. 


* Davis, op. cit., pp. 98-113; Bouchereau, op. cit., p. 5. 
* Justin, Placide, Histoire Politique et Statistique d’Haiti, p. 36. 
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the same place in the imagination of Haitians that Harvard 
does in that of Americans. For this reason secondary edu- 
cation has had a relatively more favorable development than 
primary education.” 

In the beginning, it must be admitted, the lycée was 
hardly more than a primary school.” Balette, a French- 
man, was poorly qualified to fill the post of director. He, 
with two other Frenchmen, Durrive and Laprée, was, ac- 
cording to a prospectus of the time, to teach Latin, French, 
English and other modern Inaguages; mathematics includ- 
ing arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, algebra, and navi- 
gation; sacred and secular history; bookkeeping, drawing, 
music, and fencing. It is not surprising that the instructors, 
staggering under this formidable load, found the task ex- 
tremely difficult.’ Later, there was considerable improve- 
ment, but toward the end of the century it was admittedly 
inferior to the lycée of Cape Haitian** and to the secondary 
Catholic schools.* As late as 1912-1913 it had been the 
habit to admit students to the lycées who had not finished the 
elementary schools.” It is evident that the lycées have 
rarely done work of a real American high school level.”* On 
the other hand,” there have been periods when the graduates 
of the Haitian lycées have been able to enter classes with 
graduates of French lycées and distinguish themselves. One 
contemporary Haitian who received all of his education in 
the public schools of Haiti was acknowledged by the press 
and public as an orator in command of faultless French at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1922.” 


* Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 142. 

%* Justin, Placide, op. cit., p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 37, note. 

*% Exposé, 1886, p. 48. 

” Féquiére, L’éducation Haitienne, pp. 352-353. 

Exposé, 1913, p. 73. 

% Tbid., 1885, p. 65; 1891, p. 60; 1906, p. 104. 

Ibid., 1908, p. 79. 

* Logan, ‘‘Operation of the Mandate System in Africa,’’ The Journal of 
Negro History, XIII, p. 450 ff. 
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In 1817 Pétion opened another school at Les Cayes that 
in 1825 had 135 pupils of whom one hundred received sup- 
port from the state and the others of whom paid $3.00 a 
month.* At the same time eight primary schools received 
an appropriation of 20,000 gourdes.” The president also 
concerned himself with female education which, with few 
exceptions, has always been separate in Haiti. To this end 
he had a Mrs. Drury, an Englishwoman, come over from 
Kingston, Jamaica, to take charge of a girls’ boarding 
school.” By our standards the advance was not great; for 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, it was 
a very commendable beginning. 

The first stretch of the road paved with good intentions 
may be said to have been laid by a M. Colombel, a member 
of the Committee of Public Instruction and private secre- 
tary to the president. In an elaborate report on the public 
examination held at the Lycée Pétion in 1820, he declared: 


‘‘On the ruins of slavery arises as the distributing star of light 
from the depths of darkness the Republic of Haiti, presenting to 
the astonished regard of the universe the consoling spectacle of 
Liberty, soaring above the Queen of the West Indies; Liberty shak- 
ing the torch of genius on the descendants of the sons of the Desert 
of Sahara, of the Congo, and of Guinea, sons who had been cruelly 
snatched by avaricious greed from their distressed families... . . 
Haitians, you are the hope of two-thirds of the known world; if 
you allow the hearth of civilization which Liberty has lighted in 
your isle to be extinguished, the great work of regeneration would 
flow back perhaps even to the beginning of time and your name 
would be a disgrace to countless generations in the future..... 
But no, you deserve—and you are proving this every day—you 
deserve the magnificent title of the Regenerator of Africa.’’?” 


In 1820 when this panegyric was delivered, scant justi- 
fication for such a boast existed. The law of July 4, 1820 
provided for only four city schools, one each in Port au 


™ MacKenzie, Notes on Haiti, Vol. 1, p. 83. 

* A gourde is stabilized today at $.20 but it has varied so much that it 
is difficult to give its exact value at any given time. 

* Ardouin, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 263. 

* Colombel, Compte Rendu, pp. 3 ff. 
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Prince, les Cayes, Jacmel, and Jérémie.** No other lycées 
had been established; there were no public schools for girls 
and no rural schools for boys.” On account of the limited 
facilities in the Lycée Pétion only destitute children of de- 
ceased state employees were admitted. In the four city 
schools only children between the ages of seven and seven- 
teen who had been approved by the government could gain 
entrance.* M. Colombel’s enthusiasm burst forth at least 
a quarter of a century too soon. 

A more just estimate of the situation seems to be the 
judgment of one of the most sympathetic observers of 
Haitian institutions, the Reverend Mr. Bird, who was con- 
vinced that the ‘‘mainspring of education, now [1822] more 
than ever, needed a strong and healthy action and every 
child in the island should have felt its power; but the grand 
infatuation prevailed—‘There is no time for this! ’. . . It 
is indeed to be feared that the idea had got into existence of 
its being more easy to govern a mass of ignorance than an 
enlightened people.’’* 

About 1816, nevertheless, Christophe, the hard-fisted, 
despotic King of the North, was able to include education 
in his restless program of reconstruction. Although the 
controversy is still raging concerning the date, extent, and 
the efficiency of the system he established, the writer be- 
lieves that it was in many respects superior to that insti- 
tuted by Pétion in the South. In the same year that Pétion 
founded his lycée six English women landed in Cape Haitian 
on Christophe’s invitation to superintend the system that 
the King was inaugurating. A document issued in this 
same year deserves quotation because it shows clearly his 
attitude. 


‘‘With a view to discharge the prime duty in the administration 
of a state, public instruction has particularly engaged our atten- 


78 Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 
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tion; we have sought from abroad learned professors and skilful 
artists of every kind in order to introduce into the kingdom the 
arts and sciences. 

The professors and artists who shall establish themselves here for 
the purpose of undertaking the instruction of youth shall be par- 
ticularly encouraged and protected ; they will experience the utmost 
toleration; difference of nation and religion will be no ground of 
exclusion ; we shall pay respect to merit and talent alone..... 

The places of education, the colleges, the royal and military school, 
will become the nursery from whence are to issue our statesmen, 
magistrates of enlightened character, and military men instructed 
in the art of war. 

During the completion of our plans we have given orders for 
making a constant progress in the construction of buildings neces- 
sary for the public establishments in the towns and in the coun- 


Another proclamation issued on December 28, 1818 is 
further proof of Christophe’s sincere desire and intelligent 
determination to provide an adequate system of schools.* 
The extent of the execution of his plans may be judged by 
the number of schools established by 1820 as revealed by the 


following table. 

ROYAL ACADEMY 

Number of pupils in: 
Professor Latin Fr. and Eng. Cmp. Grammar Geog. Total 
J. Daniels, M.A. 11 42 19 16 61 


Fifteen pupils had left the academy since the last report, 


six of whom had passed to the schools of San-Souci and 


other places. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Classed and Taught according to the English system 


Reading 

Founded Place the Bible Arithmetic Total 
October, 1816 Cape Henry 98 120 249 
May, 1817 Sans-Souci 28 30 36 
April, 1817 Port de Paix 55 83 133 
May, 1817 Gonaives 48 53 120 
November, 1817 St. Mare 58 100 172 
December, 1819 Port Royal 100 
January, 1820 Limbe 60 


* Schoelcher, Colonies Etrangéres et Haiti, Vol. II, pp. 201-202. 
* Sanders, Prince, Haytian Papers, pp. 205-206. 
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January, 1820 Borgne 60 
January, 1820 St. Louis 60 
January, 1820 Jean Rabel 60 
January, 1820 Plaisance 60 
Totals 287 386 1,110* 


That these schools were comparable to the best in Eng- 
land was the conclusion reached by both the English con- 
sul, MacKenzie, and the Cambridge professor, W. W. Har- 
vey. The former declared: ‘‘In the school established by 
Christophe at Cape Haitian an examination of the pupils in 
French, English, grammar, arithmetic took place in my 
presence, and the eager anxiety of all the boys (between 
30 and 40) showed that the teacher had succeeded in es- 
tablishing the best ground of success.’’* When Professor 
Harvey visited the school there were from 150 to 200 boys 
ranging from eight to sixteen years. Many of them under- 
stood the elementary principles of arithmetic and some 
spoke English with facility.*° 

Not satisfied with the mere establishment of schools, 
Christophe instituted a royal commission to supervise them, 
to propose curricula, and to increase the number of schools. 
Inspectors were chosen for each school and every six months 
the commission was to make a report. The King also 
created a Royal ‘‘College’”’ to give secondary training and 
brought instructors from England to fill the posts.* 

There can be little doubt of the effectiveness of the sys- 
tem created by Christophe. Few countries of the period 
displayed a more determined or more intelligent effort to 
provide adequate means of learning. There were, unfor- 
tunately, two inherent defects in Christophe’s system. 
First, English was the basis, the goal, the test of learning. 
Second, like the creations of so many other benevolent 


“De Vastey, Essay on the Causes, etc., Appendix, pp. CXV-CXVIL. 
* MacKenzie, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 156. 

* Harvey, Sketches of Haiti, pp. 202 ff. 

* Harvey, op. cit., p. 204. 
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despots, this commendable undertaking hardly survived the 
gold-bullet suicide of King Henri Premier in 1820.** 

The administration of Boyer, who welded together again 
the kingdom of Christophe and the republic of Pétion, failed 
to continue the impetus of his predecessors. It is true that 
he was impeded by the same obstacles that had retarded 
progress under Pétion—lack of money and of teachers. In 
the early part of his administration Boyer, in order to pur- 
chase security from French attack and to gain recognition 
from France, signed an onerous treaty with the government 
of Charles X. Upon the urgent invitation of that king— 
urgent by reason of the presence of a squadron of fourteen 
warships in the harbor of Port au Prince—Boyer obtained 
recognition by granting France a preferential tariff and a 
promise of an indemnity later reduced to 60,000,000 francs 
to reimburse the pre-revolutionary French planters.*® 
Towards the end of his reign, however, Boyer was able to 
accumulate a surplus that he left in the treasury on his 
forced retirement in 1843.“ 

All the evidence seems to justify the accusation brought 
against Boyer that he deliberately closed schools already in 
existence,’ that those open ‘‘were entirely without books 
and slates,’’** and that ‘‘he was the greatest enemy of popu- 
lar education and progress.’’** Schoelcher, who had come 
over from France expecting to be dazzled by the develop- 
ment of the republic, voiced his chagrin in these words: 
‘‘The lycée is a miserable school in which poorly paid teach- 
ers are compelled to do all the work. . . There are ten free 
schools on the entire surface of the island, and as each of 
these schools has only one teacher they can not certainly 
hold on an average more than one hundred pupils; there 


* Dumesle, Voyage dans le Nord, quoted by Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 
25, note 1. 

*® Davis, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 

“St. John, op. cit., p. 381; Davis, op. cit., p. 313. 

“ Schoelcher, quoted by Firmin, M. Roosevelt et Haiti, p. 330. 

“Hill, ibid. 

Tippenhauer, ibid., p. 331. 
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are therefore at most 1,000 pupils out of a population of 
700,000.’*** Boyer even hindered the development of educa- 
tion by the Wesleyan missionaries.“ No effort was made 
to increase the printing of texts; the presses established 
by Christophe ceased to function.*® General Chanlatte, di- 
rector of the Government Printing Office, had supplied the 
lack of a French grammar by printing one himself, but his 
‘‘fortunate’’ death prevented the completion of a rhetoric.*’ 

As a matter of fact, it is not surprising that Haiti ac- 
complished very little from 1820 to 1840. About the same 
time ‘‘a Rhode Island farmer threatened to shoot Henry 
Barnard if ever he caught him on his land advocating ‘such 
heresy as the partial confiscation of one man’s property to 
educate another man’s child.’’’ Although the principle 
of free public school education had been popular in New 
England since colonial times the ‘‘practice fell sadly short 
of the theory. ... A person who had mastered the three R’s 
was an educated man at that time, and the absence of this 
knowledge was by no means a matter of reproach....’’ The 
small amount of taxable property rendered government 
ownership almost impossible and made necessary denomina- 
tional, pauper, and private schools.** In Haiti, somewhat 
similar conditions likewise resulted in the establishment of 
private schools. 

The idea of private tutors was, in fact, about the only 
intellectual legacy of the French planters.*® This fact led 
to the incorporation of a clause in the first constitution giv- 
ing every one the right to teach.” Statistics are rarely 
available concerning the number of these schools, although 
it is known that Pétion personally contributed to their sup- 
port® and that they were probably more numerous than 


“Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 198. 

* Bird, op. cit., p. 121. 

“ Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 112. 

“Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the U.S., pp. 71-72. 
“V. supra, pp. 405-410. 

” Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 8. 

* Dorsainvil, Manuel d’Histotre d’Haiti, p. 207. 
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public schools under Boyer. In 1888 there were five private 
schools with state scholarships, nineteen subsidized by the 
state, and an undetermined number not subsidized.” In 
1895 there were 102; in 1912-1913 there were 126. State 
subsidies were 64,320 gourdes and 114,120 gourdes respec- 
tively.** 

These private schools, while by no means so efficient as 
the church schools, have been more numerous than they, 
and many have done a grade of work superior to that ac- 
complished in the public schools. They have been particu- 
larly helpful in offering commercial courses that the public 
and church schools have not generally included in their 
curricula. One of them especially, l’Institut Tippenhauer 
in which English, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
accounting are taught,* has enabled many Haitians to pre- 
pare themselves for employment in business enterprises and 
in the offices of the American Occupation. 

After Boyer’s resignation in 1843 four presidents suc- 
ceeded one another in four years. This revolutionary 
period, nevertheless, was noted for one significant event. 
The Constitution of December 30, 1842 instituted the office 
of minister of public instruction (prior to this time there 
had been a large committee) and Jacques-Honoré Féry on 
January 7, 1844 became the first incumbent of this posi- 
tion.®> His initial statement indicates the zeal with which 
he would have liked to go to work. He declared: 

‘‘The whole system of education is now to be reconstructed; 
it existed only in name under the late government. Hence, what 
do we see as the result of what was done in the way of edu- 
cation during the last quarter of a century? How truly is this 
lost time to be regretted! It is now evident that if, during the 
past prosperity of the country, there had been any real effort on a 


large and becoming scale to spread light and knowledge throughout 
the Republic, Haiti would at the present time have presented a 


@ Exposé, 1888, p. 37. 

= Ibid., 1895, pp. 81-83; 1912-1913, pp. 73 ff. 
*V., Le Moniteur, October 1, 1928. 

= V. supra table pp. 403-404. 

* Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 
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splendid spectacle to the world; she would have taken an honorable 
stand among the civilized nations of the age. Society with us has 
retrograded ; it is, indeed, now stirred in its deepest depths.’’ 

““It is desirable that in every place where a Municipal Body ex- 
ists some of the public funds should be devoted to the establishment 
of a Primary School; there can be no doubt but the government 
would help.’’*? 

Before the year was over the result of his zeal was mani- 
fest. He reported twenty-four schools in Port au Prince 
alone (including the lycée and the medical school) of which 
four were national, four municipal, and sixteen private, with 
a total of 1,281 pupils—952 boys and 329 girls. The gov- 
ernment was spending 20,556 gourdes a year in salaries.*® 
On February 8, 1845 another lycée was decreed and classes 
were begun in Les Cayes in March, 1846. One had already 
been decreed by the law of July 1, 1844 for Cape Haitian.®® 

As usual, however, a new administration had different 
ideas. With the advent of Soulouque in 1847 the end of 
Haiti was predicted. Illiterate and superstitious, he fol- 
lowed the policy of obstruction that had been practised by 
Dessalines and Boyer. By a strange paradox, nevertheless, 
the year 1848 that saw a general massacre of mulattoes like- 
wise saw in December the passage of one of the most im- 
portant laws in the history of Haitian education. Among 
other things this law ordained special secondary schools, 
three new lycées, rural schools, schools for girls, and normal 
schools. Inasmuch as previous laws, both organic and sta- 
tute, had met opposition on the part of parents this enact- 
ment imposed a fine of from five to twenty-five gourdes if 
children were withdrawn before seven years in school. 

In general, the administration that had promulgated a 
law left it to another administration to execute. This im- 
portant law of December 29, 1848 was no exception. The 
real promoters were President Geffrard (1858-1867) and 
his minister of public instruction, Elie DuBois, the most 

™ Quoted by Bird, op. cit., p 265. 

*8 Madiou, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 214. 


® Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 41, note 1. 
” Ibid., p. 22 and pp. 31 ff. 
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capable of all those who held office during the nineteenth 
century. In the first place, the law was substantially re- 
enacted in 1860; in the second place, it was liberally carried 
out—two of the lycées included in the two laws were actually 
begun, one at Gonaives and the other at Jacmel in 1860;* 
and, in the third place, an effort was made to compel attend- 
ance by inflicting the penalty called for by the law.” This 
impulsion seems to have carried over into succeeding ad- 
ministrations, for in spite of a relapse under Salnave and 
Nissage-Saget the Constitution of 1874 embodied the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education® and there was an almost 
uninterrupted improvement from this time until the end of 
the 90’s. Whereas upon Geffrard’s assumption of power 
there was a negligible number of schools and of students, 
by 1860 there were 10,000 students attending 136 schools. 
That this was the beginning of a new era seems indicated by 
the following table that has been compiled from various 
sources. 


Year Number of schools* Number of pupils* 
136 10,000° 
606 35,000" 


* Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 41, note 1. 

@ Féquiére, op. cit., p. 316. 

® Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., 125 ff. and supra, p. 411. 

“These totals include all kinds of public schools of all grades but not 
church or private schools. 

® These totals include boys and girls in public schools but with the ex- 
ception of 1888 not those of private or church schools. Those for 1895 include 
all kinds except private schools. 

* Exposé, 1892, p. 90. 

* Bulletin No. 62, Bureau of American Republics, p. 38. 

*® Hoyelaerts, La République d’ Haiti, p. 54. 

® Exposé, 1888, p. 37; Marcelin, Haiti, Ses Guerres Civiles, p. 170. 

” Exposé, 1891, p. 56. 

™ Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
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An analysis of these schools in 1877 will permit a closer 
study of the situation. They were as follows: 


Number Pupils 

Lyotes (high schools) 4 543 


The most significant fact to be noticed in the above table 
is the existence, on paper at least, of 200 rural schools with 
5,939 pupils. Prior to Geffrard and Elie DuBois the peas- 
ants had received little attention from the government in 
spite of the fact that they were about the only group that 
paid any taxes and in spite of the frequently expressed re- 
grets of the various ministers of public instruction."* This 
was an unusually small number, it is true, but the advance 
can be judged by the fact that in 1859 there were only fifty- 
nine and in 1860 only ninety rural schools. Here lies the 
real problem of education in Haiti. The great masses of 
peasants speak Creole. Like the ignorant peasants of Rus- 
sia, Poland, the Balkans, and other backward countries, 
they have been the main support of the country and the re- 
cipient of the least favors. From this time on, there is a 
more determined effort to provide adequate means of edu- 
cation for the peasants. At times, statistics seem to show 
that they are enjoying more schools than the citadins. But 
in 1892 when there are 504 rural schools on paper, the minis- 
ter of public instruction flatly states that most of them are 
non-existent.* During every revolutionary period most of 
them close.” The teachers are thoroughly incompetent, 


” Bulletin No. 62, cited, p. 38. 

% Justin, Joseph, Les Réformes Nécessaires, p. 24. 

™ Exposé, 1892, p. 89. 

® Exposé, 1884, p. 35; tbid., 1900, p. 55; tbid., 1915, p. 75. 
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poorly and rarely paid.” The appropriations for rent are 
exhausted by the city schools and many peasants refuse to 
allow school to be held in their huts.” When the government 
launches an appeal to the peasants to permit the continued 
use of their huts or to build schools themselves, they re- 
fuse.” All attempts to establish agricultural courses are 
practical failures.” Whatever be the correct estimate of 
the total illiteracy of the Haitians, the failure to give ade- 
quate educational facilities to the peasants is the principal 
cause of the large percentage. 

Second only to the failure to provide rural schools has 
been the failure to provide schools for girls. Here again the 
French tradition was largely responsible for the belief that 
the ‘‘jeune fille de famille’’ was not supposed to know how 
to do anything but adorn a salon. For along time even the 
cities had very few schools for girls, although private 
schools helped to make up for this deficiency. Geffrard and 
Elie DuBois brought the wholly negligible number up to 
twenty-one in 1860 and to fifty in 1861. Not until 1907, 
however, was a vocational school founded for girls under the 
very appropriate name of Elie DuBois.*® It was even later 
before a normal school to train girl teachers was estab- 
lished. <A bill to create one was submitted to the legislature 
in this year (1877), but was defeated in the Senate. A 
similar bill, proposed by M. Bonamy in 1903, was not even 
voted upon,” and it was not until the law of August 29, 1913 
that one was finally decided upon.” That there was great 
need for a normal school is evident in view of the fact that 
the girls’ secondary schools did such inferior work that in 
1914 only three girls were able to obtain the elementary cer- 
tificate.** 

™ Exposé, 1884, p. 35; ibid., 1900, p. 55; ibid., 1915, p. 75. 

™ Ibid., 1905, p. 104. 

* Tbid., 1900, p. 55. 

 Tbid., 1884-1915, passim. 

© Ibid., 1912, p. 77. 

" Féquiére, op. cit., p. 26. 

®@ Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse—Par L’Education, p. 177. 

® Exposé, 1914, p. 77. 
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Equally disheartening was the lack of agricultural and 
industrial schools for boys. M. Dantés Bellegarde, minister 
of public instruction under Nord Alexis (1902-1908), at- 
tempted to remedy this situation but a palace intrigue caused 
his removal before he was able to accomplish anything.* 

Among the most encouraging aspects of the situation in 
1877 was the existence of a medical school. This school 
at first formed a part of the Academy of Haiti which had 
been opened in Port au Prince on January 15, 1823 with 
courses in law, astronomy, and medicine. The courses in 
law and medicine were to be for four years; twelve stu- 
dents at the expense of the state and an equal number of 
paying students were to attend.” MacKenzie in 1825 spoke 
of the medical school and its adjunct as follows: ‘‘There is 
an hospital; the President confers degrees in medicine; and 
there is a school of medicine of which the professor is a 
French physician named Dr. Civet.’’** A Spanish observer, 
a few years later, on the other hand, declared that the fac- 
ulty was incompetent, that no degree was necessary for ad- 
mission, that the examinations were a farce, and that the 
graduates were called petits docteurs to distinguish them 
from the grands docteurs who had received their degrees in 
Paris.” Some of these grands docteurs had been supported 
during their studies in Paris, but often lack of funds pre- 
vented the government from fulfilling its promises to them.** 
The grade of work like that at the Lycée Pétion varied con- 
siderably—sometimes it was not superior to that done in 
the écoles de santé which had existed since 1808, and again 
of such a nature as to permit its graduates to build a luera- 
tive practice and achieve distinction in Paris.*® It was not 
until 1906 that a law was passed admitting only high school 

™ Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Hewreuse—Par le Travail, pp. 100 ff. 

® Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 53. 

* MacKenzie, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 122. 

* Castro, Cosas d’Haiti, pp. 73 ff. 

Exposé, 1892, p. 91. 

* Dr. Casséus, a personal friend of the writer, was second in command 


of a large French hospital during the World War and received the Legion of 
Honor for inventions and improvements in surgical instruments. 
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graduates to the medical and pharmaceutical schools.* Per- 
haps this accounts in part for the fact that in 1914 only five 
doctors, three dentists, and three pharmacists were gradu- 
ated.” 

The law school had passed through even more vicissi- 
tudes than had the medical school. During 1867-1888 there 
was no law department in the academy but in the latter year 
the initiative of M. Solon-Ménos in opening a private law 
school seems to have spurred the government to revive this 
department.” It, therefore, provided ten scholarships in 
the new law school that by 1894 had fourteen graduates.” 
In 1914 there were eight graduates.“ It does not appear, 
however, that the same requirements that became necessary 
for the medical school applied to the law school. 

In addition to the National Law School there were at 
various times one or two private law schools in Cape Hai- 
tian and in Port au Prince.® These helped to fill the num- 
ber of ‘‘white collar’’ aspirants that drew forth such state- 
ments as that of the minister of public instruction in 1905 
who declared to the president: ‘‘The Department had occa- 
sion in the Exposé of 1904 to call your attention to the social 
peril that the overcrowding of liberal careers creates.’’® 
The law school graduates are generally considered the ele- 
ment behind most of the revolutions.” 

The school of music, which had been founded in 1860, 
temporarily closed and reopened in 1865 with more than 
one hundred pupils, was already on the decline and fifteen 
years later had gone out of existence. A school of naviga- 

© Exposé, 1909, p. 80. 

" Ibid., 1914, p. 78. 

Tbid., 1888, p. 34. 

* Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., p. 57. 

™ Exposé, 1914, p. 78. 

* Bellegarde, op. cit., passim. 

“ Exposé, 1905, p. 96. 

“VY. infra, pp. 428-430. 


* Bonneau, Haiti, Ses Progrés, Son Avenir, p. 18; Vincent-Lhérisson, op. 
cit., p. 57. 
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tion that opened in 1838 and a school of painting, founded 
in 1861, had both closed their doors.* 

It has been suggested that from 1877 to the 1890’s there 
was a rather steady improvement. The best idea of what 
was being accomplished near the close of the century can 
perhaps be gleaned from the following table in which that 
for 1877 is repeated for convenience: 


1877 1895™ 
Church schools: for) 19 
Church schools: for see's 32 
Higher elementary, boys ..............e0. 5 6 
Higher elementary, girls ................. 6 ; 6 
Total number of pupils .......ccccccsseee 19,250 44,542 


The average attendance at this latter date (1895) was 
seventy per cent of those enrolled, and there were 1,611 in- 
structors. Salaries totaled 643,440 piasters, private schools 
were subsidized in the sum of 64,320 gourdes, and scholar- 
ships in the schools of law and medicine totaled 136,380 
gourdes. The government was still paying rent, however, 
in the sum of 88,800 gourdes for the use of school buildings 
instead of constructing its own.’ 

At the turn of the century Haiti was keeping pace with 
educational progress in many other countries. In our own 
southern states ‘‘common schools had to be born three times 
before definite progress could be made. .... Less than fifty 
per cent of the school population were enrolled and fewer 

” Exposé, 1910, p. 96. 

supra, p. 423. 

*1 Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

V. infra, pp. 436-437. 

18 Estimated; v. infra, p. 436. 

™ Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
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than thirty per cent attended regularly; school buildings, 
such as they were, were very poor; many schools were con- 
ducted in churches and lodge buildings. Teachers were 
equally poor.’’ Several of the southern states did not have 
a single accredited high school’*® that was on a par with the 
lycées of Haiti. Porto Rico in 1899 had 29,182 pupils and 
was spending only $288,098 on education; eighty-three per 
cent of the population was illiterate; there were only 525 
teachers.’ Spain was spending at the same time $150,000 
annually in the Philippines; ‘‘Manila, with a population of 
more than 200,000, had only three dilapidated buildings 
devoted to primary instruction..... Less than five per cent 
of the people could speak Spanish.’’°’ If the steady de- 
velopment from 1860 could have been carried over into the 
twentieth century, Haiti would not have merited all the 
derogatory remarks made concerning her school system. 

This does not mean, however, that the continuation of 
the system then in vogue would have saved the independence 
of the Black Republic. The principal defect was, of course, 
the lack of vocational training, a defect as fatal as the 
emphasis placed on English by Christophe. Since Haiti 
was primarily an agricultural country, courses in agronomy, 
agricultural chemistry, dairying, horticulture, veterinary 
science, and allied subjects would have been of great value. 
Unfortunately, as one writer said, ‘‘it seems that we hold in 
horror agricultural work in our country that is essentially 
agricultural.’ ‘‘As for the usual trades and manual arts, 
we have a holy horror of them; they are unworthy of us 

. our school system is not only faulty, but it consti- 
tutes ...a real social danger.’ Another Haitian writer 
analyzed the situation as follows: ‘‘The young Haitian, 
on leaving school at eighteen or twenty years is in general 

© Newbold, ‘‘Common Schools for Negroes in the South,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy, November, 1928, pp. 211 ff. 

1% Foreign Policy Association Bulletin No. 23, Vol. IV, passim. 

2" Crow, America and the Philippines, pp. 67-68. 


18 Exposé, 1909, p. 86. 
7 Justin, Joseph, op. cit., p. 12. 
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condemned to inaction, to an indolent life because of the 
simple reason that he finds himself thrown into a society 
in which the condition of the future has not been fore- 
seen. ... His existence, devoid of all usefulness, makes the 
present somber and empty, the future uncertain. .. . Since 
it is necessary to eat,... he carries his entreaties to Provi- 
dence (the State), and fills the ranks of state employees.’’° 
‘‘Three-fourths of them, disappointed, become scattered 
in the bosom of society. There, what becomes of them? 
Without means of honest existence, vexed by their own de- 
ceptions, furious with those who failed to recognize their 
genius, always ready to revolt, they become the conspirators, 
and throw themselves into every sedition in order to upset 
the existing government and to cause to rise in its place 
a new power which will give them justice by rewarding the 
zeal they have displayed in killing, burning, destroying, 
devastating.’’* 

After repeated failures on the part of the state to begin 
agricultural training, the Catholic Brothers opened in 1907 
an experimental farm at Turgeau but the following year 
there were only three pupils.“? Both Firmin and Belle- 
garde, among many others, warned that unless the govern- 
ment reformed its program it was only a question of time 
before some other country would step in and do it. Said 
Bellegarde, ‘‘The whole question is then to know whether 
it is to us, Haitian Negroes, that will come the honor of in- 
stilling this new government in the country, or if the im- 
petus will be given from without in spite of us.’’"* Haitian 
leaders at the beginning of the century had come to realize 
that the independence of their country was doomed unless a 
radical change were made. Their J’Accuse was perhaps 
more scathing than the condemnations contained in the re- 
ports of the American High Commissioner, the Financial- 


1 Péquiére, op. cit., p. 377. 

™1 Marcelin, op. cit., p. 184. 

1 Exposé, 1909, p. 86. 

"8 Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse-Par le Travail, p. 194. 
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Adviser, or the Director General of the Vocational Depart- 
ment. Here, as elsewhere however, the prophets failed to 
_ getahearing. The end was near; the diagnosis was correct. 
The patient failed to heed the advice of his own physicians ; 
foreigners intervened and wrote the same prescription that 
he had refused to have filled. 

After 1900 the well-paved road dropped with a steep 
decline for more than a decade. Before another progressive 
movement could gain momentum, the predictions were ful- 
filled. The report for 1900 gave no exact figures but declared 
that the schools were decreasing, that financial embarrass- 
ment prevented the regular payment of salaries, that the 
rural schools were in a deplorable condition, that enrollment 
in the city schools had fallen off considerably ; even many of 
the church schools had closed.*** In 1903 a sympathetic ob- 
server stated that ‘‘in spite of what M. Léger may assert 
to the contrary .... education is backward and the mass of 
people entirely illiterate.’’"* Féquiére had said in 1899 
that the Lycée Pétion was a shame beside the Catholic 
schools of Sainte Rose de Lima, Saint Louis de Gonzague, 
or Le Petit Séminaire."® The Ecole Libre Professionnelle 
founded about 1892 had gone out of existence.” The Arts 
and Trade School was in a deplorable condition. The Free 
School of Applied Sciences (Mechanical High School), cre- 
ated by the law of 1900 and opened February 3, 1902, had 
a very limited enrollment."** Had it not been for the Catholic 
Sisters female education would have been a farce." 
Whereas 350,000 children should have been in school in 
1905, there were only 30,000 all told including 11,300 in the 
church schools.’ Teachers rarely received their salary 
ranging from fifteen to thirty-five gourdes—at the then rate 


4 Exposé, 1900, pp. 55-56. 

48 Simpson, Sia Months in Haiti, pp. 7 ff. 

"6 Féquiére, op. cit., pp. 352-353. 

™ Bellegarde, Pour wne Haiti Heureuse—Par le Travail, p. 182, note 2. 
Thid. 

™° Simpson, op. cit., p. 8. 

» Exposé, 1905, pp. 82-83. 
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of exchange from $2.50 to $5.83."** On one occasion the gov- 
ernment issued a bulletin to the effect that ‘‘in its solici- 
tude for the public servants it had decided to pay an un- 
determined month’s salary in honor of the anniversary of 
the President of Haiti, or the anniversary of the Repub- 
lic.’”?? The teachers were, of course, incompetent, for ‘‘it 
is hardly astonishing that very frequently the Department 
of Public Instruction is forced to entrust the direction of 
rural schools to citizens devoid of aptitudes which should 
be requisite for such a position.’’** Most of the rural 
schools were still without buildings; in 1906 an appeal made 
to the people themselves to construct the buildings failed.” 
Many rural schools were forced to close because the ap- 
propriation of 99,012 gourdes in 1906, for example, did not 
leave enough to pay the rent of the rural schools.’ Even 
the city schools were in a deplorable condition since the 
appropriation for books, blackboards, and similar articles 
amounted to only 1.20 gourdes a month for each school; and 
for furniture to 1.81 gourdes.’*® The whole educational 
structure seemed to be crumbling. 

It is not surprising that the very comprehensive re- 
forms attempted by Dantes Bellegarde, one of the most 
ardent and capable ministers of public instruction of the 
twentieth century, should fail. Not only did his plan call 
for improvements in the qualifications for teachers, in- 
creases in salary, more and better provisions for female 
and rural education, physical education, extension classes, 
and application of the compulsory clause, but it also in- 
cluded a program of agricultural and industrial training 
that, with the necessary funds, could have been made the 
equal of the Service Technique of the American Occupa- 
tion.’*” Except for the opening of the lycée in Jérémie, how- 

™ Exposé, 1906, p. 96. 

™ Péquiére, op. cit., p. 306. 

“8 Féquiére, op. cit., p. 306. 

Thid., p. 285. 

% Exposé, 1906, p. 104. 

Ibid. 

7 Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse—Par le Travail, pp. 137-178. 
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ever, the minister was unable to accomplish any lasting re- 
sults because of the lack of funds and because of his dis- 
missal in 1908.’ 

The second decade ushered in another revolutionary 
period—the last. Between August, 1911 and March, 1915 
six presidents held power.’* The official report for 1911- 
1912 declared that of 550 schools provided for in the budget 
not one carried out the program.” The following year, 
‘‘the legislature voted the creation of two hundred new 
schools but forgot to appropriate the money for them.”’ 
The number of church schools had decreased from twenty- 
five to twelve. By way of comparison the report pointed 
out that the little Republic of Uruguay with a population 
of 1,100,000 (less than that of Haiti) had an annual budget 
of $1,500,000 for primary education alone while the total 
Haitian budget for all kinds of education was $564,762.57 
or one third of that of Uruguay for primary education 
alone. Of this amount 182,000 gourdes went for rent.’ 
The report for 1913-1914 emphasized the lack of books in 
all the schools.** The following year it was noted that the 
revolution had delayed the opening of school.*** 

The most complete table of the educational system just 
prior to the American intervention of July 28, 1915, is that 
given for the year 1912-1913. Those for 1895 and for 1904 
are given in order to form a basis of comparison. 


1895"™ 19047* 1912-1913 
Church schools, boys............. 19 q 12 


% Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse—Par le Travail, pp. 212-228. 

2 V. supra, pp. 403-404. 

™ Exposé, 1912, p. 77. 

1 Thid., 1913, pp. 68-73. 

™ Ibid., 1914, p. 80. 

Thid., 1915, p. 75. 

14 Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

*% Féquiére, op. cit., pp. 480-481. 

™ Unless otherwise specified, Bulletin des Statistiques, 1912-1913, pp. 213- 
219. 

** Figure does not include presbyteral schools; V. infra, p. 438. 
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Church schools, girls............+ 32 ? 50 
Higher elementary, boys ........ 6 6 

Higher elementary, girls ........ 6 6 

Higher education .............. 3 3 3 
Schol. law and med ........... 136,380g. $2,888 45,300g."™ 
Rent for buildings .............. 88,800g. 94,459¢. 182,000g. 
Normal schools 1 


Little comment is necessary on this table. After twenty 
years the school enrollment was almost stationary. The 
slight increase in appropriation was more than offset by 
the great depreciation in the value of the gourde. The 
greatest decrease appears where improvement was most 
needed—in the rural schools. The most striking addition 
is the girls’ normal school. The figures for 1912-1913 in- 
clude a trade school for boys (Arts et Métiers) and Elie Du- 
Bois for girls; a special school of commerce and a practical 
school of agriculture at Thor. On the other hand, the medi- 
cal school was without a library, and the boys’ normal school 
provided for by the same law that created the girls’ nor- 
mal was not yet begun.’ 

However inadequate the Haitian provisions for educa- 
tion may have been, the government had established a 
nucleus by the time of the American intervention in 1915. 
This system deserves neither the sweeping condemnation 
of most American writers nor the fulsome praise of a few 
misguided Haitian patriots. The American estimate of il- 
literacy amounting to ninety-eight per cent of the total 
population is probably slightly exaggerated just as that of 
a minister of public instruction in 1921 who gave his esti- 
mate as eighty per cent is probably too optimistic.’ A very 

% Budget Général, 1912-1913, pp. 57-65. 

* Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse-Par le Travail, Vol. II, p. 177. 


* McCormick, William B., ‘‘Catholic Education in Haiti,’’ America, De- 
cember 24, 1921, pp. 223-224. 
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conservative minister of public instruction told the writer 
in 1926 that he placed illiteracy at ninety per cent. Inas- 
much as no census has been taken, inasmuch as the figure 
for school attendance compiled by the various ministers of 
public instruction are not always accurate, and inasmuch 
as many students included frequently were not in schoo’ 
it is extremely difficult to arrive at even an approximate 
estimate. The writer believes that about ninety-two per 
cent of the total population was illiterate at the time of the 
American intervention. He bases his estimate on a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 with an annual attendance of 30,000 in 
the public schools, 10,000 in the Catholic schools, and 2,000 
in all other schools over a period of thirty years. 

It might be pertinent, nevertheless, to point out that if 
Haiti had had a Slater, a Jeanes, a Peabody, or a Rosen- 
wald, Haiti would not suffer shamefully from a comparison 
with some of our Southern States. Indeed, the pictures 
showing the old schoolhouse in Louisiana beside the new 
Rosenwald school might just as well have been labeled a 
Haitian rural school beside one that was the gift of a benevo- 
lent friend. Take away the five thousand schools that are the 
result of the intelligent munificence of America’s greatest 
practical educator and the counties of our Southern States 
would resemble the communes of Haiti. The writer has 
seen both and feels safe in asserting that the pre-Rosenwald 
rural South was hardly superior to pre-Occupation Haiti 
in educational facilities. 


Ill. EDUCATION BY THE CHURCHES 


Of all the denominations the Catholic Church has natu- 
rally played a leading role since the great majority of 
Haitians are Catholics. With a singular display of toler- 
ance, however, the various governments have generally al- 
lowed all denominations to worship freely and to engage in 
education. 


V, Infra, p. 439. 
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The republic, nevertheless, was half a century old before 
the Catholics assumed the responsibility the overwhelmingly 
edarge Catholic population demanded of them. Prior to the 
Revolution the priests in general had been of an inferior 
type and religious education had been purposefully neg- 
lected by the masters. M. D’Estaing wrote in 1766: ‘‘A 
large number of planters require no religious training on 
the part of their slaves.’’ A Swiss observer declared, more- 
over: ‘‘Far from being vexed at seeing their Negroes live 
without religion the masters are on the other hand delighted, 
for they see in the Catholic religion only sentiments of 
equality which it is dangerous to teach the slaves.’"*? At 
the close of the Revolution, according to an archbishop of 
Haiti, ‘‘there were few priests in the country and they 
were, alas !—we say it with profound grief—priests scarcely 
worthy of their saintly character.’’** A similiar accusa- 
tion was brought against them by the minister of cults in 
1838." 

Becoming finally alarmed at the unsavory reputation of 
its representatives in Haiti, the Vatican in 1860 sent a papal 
legate who concluded the famous Concordat of that year 
with the supplements of 1861 and 1862. This last conven- 
tion which deals more specifically with education than the 
Concordat deserves quotation in part because of the im- 
portant place that education by the Catholic Church has 
occupied since that time. The significant articles are as fol- 
lows: 

Article 7. ‘‘The Petit Séminuire which will be open to all youths 
under the name of Séminaire Collége of Pétionville will have until 


further orders as personnel a director, a superintendent, and two 
brothers. 

The director and the superintendent will receive in addition 
to their salary as members of the clergy 1,200 and 600 franes re- 
spectively. 

Article 8. The State will assume for the present twenty scholarships 
of 1,800 gourdes, national currency, at the Petit Séminaire. 

12 Quoted by De Vaissiére, La Société sous l’Ancien Régime, p. 213. 

18 Guilloux, Le Concordat d’Haiti et ses Resultats, p. 6. 

™ Bird, op. cit., p. 179. 


is 
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Article 9. The Archbishop and the bishops are recognized as mem- 
bers of the central commission and the principal commissions of 
public instruction, respectively. In like manner, the curé in each 
parish is recognized as a member of the local commission of public 
instruction. 


Article 10. The articles of the law on public instruction which sub- 
mit to supervision and inspection all establishments in which the 
youth are educated will be, with reference to the seminaries, under- 
stood in the sense that the State, without abandoning in principle 
the right of supervision over these establishments, delegates the 
exercise of it to the Archbishop and to the bishops. 

The Archbishop and the bishops will hasten to open these houses 
of education at specified periods in the year to the member of the 
Commission on Public Instruction who will be especially appointed 
for this purpose. 

In spite of many initial difficulties such as lack of 
money, numerous fires, yellow fever, death among the 
Brothers and Sisters, revolutions, transfer of personnel, and 
occasional opposition on the part of the government, the 
Church was not long in carving out for itself an enviable 
place in the educational system of Haiti. To the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Cluny goes the honor of opening the first 
school in the middle of September, 1864. By 1885 they had 
opened nine schools, of which three were in Port au Prince, 
with a total enrollment of 1,800 pupils. On November 11, 
1875 the Sisters of Wisdom opened their first school in 
Port de Paix, following shortly thereafter with those of 
Jérémie, 1’Anse & Veau and Port au Prince. 

Easter, 1865 saw the opening at Pétionville of the Petit 
Séminaire with thirty pupils, largely as a result of the per- 
sonal donation of the papal legate, Mgr. Testard du Cosquer. 
Under Geffrard the school soon had fifty pupils, but his 
abdication and yellow fever lowered the number to fifteen. 
In spite of these difficulties the corner stone of a new build- 
ing was laid on August 7, 1870, and on April 17, 1871, the 
Séminaire began its work again. It soon had a regular 
attendance of 300 young men, and in its present site is one 
of the ‘‘show’’ places of Port au Prince. 

The Fréres de 1|’Instruction Chrétienne from Ploermel 


™ Négociations Diverses, Rapport de M. Borno, 1916, pp. 303-304. 
Guilloux, op. cit., pp. 33-61. 
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(France) followed closely upon the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
and opened their first school just about a month after them. 
More than 300 pupils applied for admission, but the exiguity 
of the building permitted only three classes of fifty each. 
By 1872 the school had 230 students. In the following year 
others were opened at 1’Anse a Veau, Port de Paix and Les 
Cayes; three more were opened in 1877 and two in 1879.**" 
These were crowned by the Grand Séminaire St. Louis de 
Gonzague, opened in 1890, which from every point of view 
is one of the finest schools in Haiti.*** 

Just as in the case of the public school system the 
Catholic schools began to decrease after the first decade 
of twentieth century. From 1911 to 1913, for example, the 
number of schools conducted by the Brothers decreased 
from twenty-five to twelve.*® This was due, probably, to the 
failure of the Haitian government to live up to its commit- 
ments under the Concordat. 

During the World War twenty-six priests and many Sis- 
ters were called to the colors in France.” As a consequence 
the number of schools was reduced by 1917 to thirty-seven, 
of which eight were for boys and twenty-nine for girls with 
2,576 and 5,141 pupils respectively.*° ‘‘These schools are, 
for the great majority, the best establishments for primary 
instruction. Both in the capital and in the province they 
furnish the largest number of students prepared to do 
higher work.’’*? Unfortunately, teachers were lacking and 
had to be replaced by Haitians who were not so well quali- 
fied as were the French Brothers and Sisters.*? At the 
close of the World War the Brothers and Sisters returned 
and have restored their work to its former high level.*** 

“7 Guilloux, op. cit., pp. 33-61. 


“6 McCormick, cited, p. 224. 
© McCormick, ‘‘Catholic Education in Haiti,’’ America, February 4, 1922, 


p. 371. 

Exposé, 1918, pp. 98-99. 

Tbid. 

*2 McCormick, ‘‘ Catholic Education in Haiti,’’ America, February 4, 1922, 
p. 371. 


*8V. infra, pp. 458-459. 
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The great success of the Catholic schools led to the Con- 
vention of August 4, 1912, between the government and the 
Catholic clergy of Haiti for the establishment of ‘‘presby- 
teral’’ schools (schools held in or attached to the chapels 
in remote country districts).** At first, these institutions 
proved very popular, numbering 259 shortly after the sign- 
ing of the Convention. However, the same difficulties arose 
that had caused the discontinuance of the Concordat schools, 
and by 1918 these ‘‘presbyteral’’ schools had decreased to 
105 with a total enrollment of 4,836 and an average attend- 
ance of 3,483." 

While the Protestants naturally played a less important 
role than did the Catholics, their contribution has not been 
negligible. The English Wesleyans, indeed, preceded the 
Catholics in establishing schools. After the revolution by 
Riviére in 1843 the Municipality of Port au Prince proposed 
the opening of a Wesleyan primary school for boys and 
girls. The school was actually opened in that year wit’: the 
mayor presiding. At first it was found necessary to hold 
the school in the church. Because of lack of government 
support during this revolutionary period private subscrip- 
tions were requested in order to keep the school going. 
Finally, on July 1, 1846, the Reverend Mr. Bird was able to 
dedicate the large school house ‘‘fifty feet square and fif- 
teen feet from floor to ceiling.’’ It was soon found neces- 
sary to make the school partly paying and later to change 
it into a boarding school open only to boys from any part 
of the country. About 1850 another school was opened in 
connection with the church in Cape Haitian, and still later 
a third was opened in Jérémie. In 1859 this very zealous 
pastor went to the United States and England to plead the 
cause of Negro education but interest was so slight that 
he could raise only about $500.00.*°° 

In 1824 during the period when schemes for colonization 
of American Negroes in various parts of the world were 


™ Exposé, 1918, p. 99 and infra, p. 73. 
185 Thid, 
* Bird, op. cit., pp. 258-301, 365-366. 
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being broached, the African Methodists and the Baptists 
founded churches but did little school work during this early 
period. In 1853 two English ladies came over from Jamaica 
but remained in the work only a short time. In 1861 the 
Reverend James Theodore Holly, an American by birth, 
brought over some 111 persons from New Haven and shortly 
afterwards opened a school under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal Church.” 

Statistics are even more rare for church schools than 
for public schools. There is, however, one estimate of the 
work done by the Protestant churches prior to 1867 as fol- 
lows :*** 


Pupils from the Port au Prince Wesleyan School ................4. 1,000 
Pupils from the Cape Haitian Wesleyan School ................0055 500 
Pupils from the Gonaives Wesleyan School ............0eeeeeeeeees 500 
Pupils from the Jérémie Wesleyan School ............ Patines 400 
Pupils from the Jacmel English Baptist School ...............e000. 200 
Pupils from the Port au Prince Baptist, Epsicopal and other school.. 100 


Available statistics for the Catholic schools are as fol- 
lows: 


Year Schools Girl pupils Boy pupils Total 
2 ? ? 
? 5,000 3,000 8,000'* 
70 ? ? ? 


Haiti owes a great debt of gratitude to the various re- 
ligious denominations, particularly to the Catholic, that pro- 


7 Bird, op. cit., pp. 270-272; 376-377 and note. 

#8 Tbid., p. 379. 

9 Bulletin No. 62, cited, p. 39. 

® Vincent-Lhérisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

1 McCormick, cited, America, February 4, 1922, p. 371. 
182 Thid. 
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vided teachers for almost one-fourth of the total school 
population. This phase of the educational work was espe- 
cially important for girls since the state made very little 
provision for them. The churches have given Haiti about 
one-fourth of its total literate population and these former 
students are among the best equipped in Haiti. 


Iv. EDUCATION UNDER THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


The failure to include in the Treaty of 1916 or in the 
‘¢ Additional Act’’ of 1917 any provision for educational de- 
velopment seems to many impartial students of Haiti an 
almost inexplicable omission. One of the most blatantly 
proclaimed pretexts for our intervention has been the neces- 
sity for training the natives in self-government. There 
are, indeed, references to the ‘‘agricultural, mineral, and 
commercial resources’’; the ‘‘establishment of the Haitian 
finances on a firm and solid basis’’; to the creation ‘‘ without 
delay of an efficient constabulary’’ and the ‘‘execution of 
such measures as... may be necessary for the sanitation 
and public improvement of the Republic:’” but as to edu- 
cation, nothing. 

This silence is particularly astonishing in view of our 
commitments in our other insular dependencies. In the 
early days of the military occupation of Porto Rico, Gen- 
eral Brooke began the work of organizing a school system; 
his work was continued by General Henry and carried for- 
ward by General Davis. Governor Allen, the first civil gov- 
ernor, established a common school system.’ Since then, 
‘‘the number of children in school has increased from 29,182 
in 1899 to 213,321 in 1927. Illiteracy has declined during the 
same period from 83 to 40 per cent. School expenditures 
have increased from $288,098 to more than $4,000,000 an- 
nually. About 38 per cent of the total expenditures of Porto 


8 Exposé, 1905, p. 81; tbid., 1913, pp. 68-74; ibid., 1914, p. 72; ibid., 1915, 
p. 83. 

1 Articles I, X, and XI of the Treaty of May 3, 1916. 

? Rowe, The United States and Porto Rico, p. 115. 
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Rico go to education. The number of teachers has increased 
from 525 to 4,483,’’ and there are seventeen high schools 
and one university. In other words, our government has 
followed a persistent policy of encouraging education in 
Porto Rico. The different status of Porto Rico can not be 
invoked as a valid reason for the difference in policy since 
the American Occupation has an even freer rein in Haiti 
than in the former Spanish colony. 

The development of education in the Philippines under 
American rule reveals a similar contrast. Since 1904 the 
number of pupils has increased from 227,600 to 1,111,500 
in 1928.** Even this increase, great by comparison with that 
in Haiti under American rule, indicates the difficulty of 
building up a school system. If thirty years after American 
occupation fewer than ten per cent of the total population 
were in school, one should not be too captious in his criti- 
cism of the former school system of Haiti. 

Whereas the First Annual Report of the American High 
Commissioner cited ‘‘among the outstanding developments 
of the period under discussion’”’ the .. . ‘‘indoctrinating 
[of] the people with the desire of the United States to up- 
lift the illiterate and poverty-ridden mass of Haitians that 
constitutes not less than 95 per cent of its population of 
2,500,000,’** the second report showed a sudden change of 
attitude. Inasmuch as this second report proclaims the 
unwavering policy of the American High Commissioner, it 
should be carefully noted. General Russell declared: ‘‘Some 
reforms have been effected in the educational system of the 
Republic, but the erection of new schools for primary and 
secondary instruction must necessarily await an increase in 
the revenues of the country to supply funds for their main- 
tenance and for the much-needed increase in the salaries 
of the teachers, as well as for the many changes incident to 
a complete renovation of the educational system. As al- 


* Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association, Vol. IV, No. 8, p. 450. 
*Philippine Independence, Foreign Policy Association, Vol. VI, Nos. 3-4. 
‘First Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, p. 24. 
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ready pointed out, the energies of the Haitian Government 
at present should be directed along lines of agricultural de- 
velopment and training, and vocational instruction. It is 
my unqualified opinion that there should be no hestitation 
about or diversion from this policy.’ The last published 
report shows that the High Commissioner has had no reason 
to change his policy.® 

There can be little doubt that the great mass of Haitians 
need vocational rather than academic training. The experi- 
ence in Porto Rico convineed an Educational Survey Com- 
mission from Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in 
1926 that ‘‘ ‘the extreme academic character of high school 
education’ prepared young people for white collar jobs that 
do not exist. It recommended that . .. emphasis should be 
placed upon instruction in agriculture, industrial work and 
public health.’ Such a policy of emphasizing vocational 
training would probably best serve the Haitians. (Haitians 
have been making the same statement for the last thirty 
years.) On the other hand, the system of establishing this 
type of education under the American authorities while leav- 
ing academic education to the Haitians carries with it the 
crude implication that vocational training is the only kind 
to which Haitians are suited. Worse than that, it has re- 
sulted in astonishingly disproportionate appropriations for 
the American supervised Service Technique de 1’Agricul- 
ture et de l’Enseignement Professionnel (hereafter re- 
ferred to as Service Technique). This striking contrast is 
best revealed by the following comparative table. 


American Service Technique Haitian Department of Publie 
Instruction 

Fiscal Year Pupils* Approp. Pupils Approp. 

1924-1925 825 2,172,885** 67,239” 1,942,599" 

1925-1926 1,659 3,226,500%* 82,119" 1,965,167" 

1926-1927 2,479 2,713,600°* 1,996,720" 

June 30, 1927 ......... 4,496 85,359" 2,059,020° 

June 30, 1928 ......... 7,925 2,786,660° 

November, 1928 ....... 95,696" 

1928-1929 11,430 6,574,910" 2,443,008" 


5 Second Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, p. 5. 
* Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association, cited, p. 450. 
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It is clearly evident that with ten times as many pupils 
the Haitian Department of Public Instruction receives thir- 
ty-seven per cent of the amount allocated to the various 
phases of the Service Technique. It is true that in this 
formidable sum of 6,574,910 gourdes are included appropri- 
ations amounting to 3,000,000 gourdes for the construction 
of twelve industrial schools at Port au Prince, 400,000 for 
farm schools’’ and 620,000 for industrial schools.** There 
have been likewise included in the last budget for the De- 
partment of Public Instruction the appropriations amount- 
ing to 312,000 gourdes for the construction of various aca- 
demic schools. With these sums deducted the Service Tech- 
nique received 2,514,910 gourdes and the industrial schools 
620,000 or a total of 3,134,910 gourdes and the Department 
of Public Instruction 2,131,008 out of a total appropriation 
of 37,898,485 gourdes.** However desirable and essential 
vocational training is, one is permitted to doubt the wisdom 
of such a great disparity as that pictured above. 

This great disparity arises largely from the fact that 
teachers and employees in general under the Service Tech- 
nique receive much higher salaries than those under the 
Haitian Department. While no exact statistics have been 
published, one is able to arrive at a reasonably accurate 


7 Eighth Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, mimeographed 
copy, pp. 29 and 30. 

8 Fighth Annual Report, cited, p. 28. 

58 Rapport Annuel du Service Technique, Bulletin No. 9. (All sums are 
given in gourdes, $.20.) 

* Budget for 1927-1928, furnished by M. Dantés Bellegarde. 

Estimate furnished by M. Hermann Hereaux, former Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

" Bulletin Officiel, Dept. de L’Inst. Pub., 1925-1926, p. 80. 

” Ibid., April-May, 1928, p. 79. 

® Ibid., October-November, 1928, p. 191. 

* Annual Report, Financial Adviser-General Receiver, 1926-1927, p. 72. 

* Le Moniteur, Sept. 10, 1928. 

6 Thid. 

“Le Moniteur, February 25, 1929, p. 61. 

** Le Moniteur, September 10, 1928. 

* Le Moniteur, September 10, 1928. 
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figure by taking the appropriations given in the budget and 
dividing them by the number of employees given in the bul- 
letins of the Service Technique. This method shows that 
the average salary of the 170* persons apparently included 
in the teaching force of the Service Technique is 4,024 
gourdes a year, or $805. Information furnished by the 
Haitian Chargé d’Affaires in Washington reveals the salary 
of the Haitian teachers in the Service Technique at $40.00 
amonth. As late as 1926 Haitian rural teachers were paid 
$6.00 a month, and the last report of the minister of public 
instruction shows that he has been unable to get the Finan- 
cial Adviser to permit an increase.” The sixteen teachers 
at the American-supervised Ecole J. B. Damier were paid 
an average of $732 annually whereas the teachers in the 
lycées which are still under Haitian control were paid an 
average of $408 annually. Twenty-one teachers in the medi- 
eal school (prior to its transfer to American control) and 
in the law school received an average of $210 a year or less 
than one-third of the salary of the teachers in the trade 
school J. B. Damier. Salaries in the lycées ranged from 
$168 a year for instructors to $600 for professors. In- 
structors in the boys’ Catholic schools have been increased 
from $240 a year with an indefinite travel allowance to $600 
a year with travel allowance included.” In the administra- 
tion of the Department of Public Instruction the average 
salary of twenty-two employees was 1,830 gourdes or $366 
a year. Of the nineteen employees in the administration of 
the Service Technique the average salary was $1,233 a year. 
While the writer was in Haiti in September, 1926, a Haitian 
girl employed in the office of the Service Technique in Port 
au Prince resigned because she was paid $35.00 a month 
while the American girl doing exactly the same work beside 
her received $150.00 a month.” It is thus evident that the 
great disparity in the appropriations for the two educational 


*” Rapport Annuel du Service Technique, Bulletin No. 8, pp. 1-7. 

* Bulletin Officiel du Dept. de l’Inst Pub., April-May, 1928, p. 76. 
= McCormick, cited, America, December 24, 1921, pp. 223-224. 
™V. Le Nouvelliste, Port au Prince, September, 1926. 
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departments arises from two sources; first, Haitians em- 
ployed by the Service Technique are paid more than those 
under the Haitian Department, and second, the American 
employees in the Service Technique help to swell the budget 
considerably. 

In view of the importance of the Service Technique a 
detailed analysis of the last budget will help to reveal the 
scope of its work. 


Gourdes 

Experimental breeding station ..............eeeeeeee 140,000 
Experimental coffee station 100,000 
Scholarships at Central School ................006. 50,000 
Laboratory ammlyaia of 25,000 

Industrial Schools 
Scholarships Blie DuBois 18,000 

Total for industrial schools  620,000% 


* Le Moniteur, September 10, 1928, pp. 38-39. 
* Ibid., p. 40. 
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The appropriations in the 1928-1929 budget for the 
Haitian Department of Public Instruction were allocated as 
follows :*° 


primary Gducation 516,000 
rural primary OGuUCATION .... 168,000 


A few pertinent comments should be made concerning 
this budget. First of all, the financial statement for April, 
1929 shows that none of the 24,000 gourdes appropriated for 
the boys’ normal course had been expended.” The only 
conclusion is that the course was not being given. In the 
second place, all of the state urban primary schools received 
125,000 gourdes less than the Agricultural school at Dam- 
iens or 175,000 less when the scholarships are included.* 


* Le Moniteur, September 10, 1928, pp. 40-44. 

* Etat Financier de la Republique d’Haiti, Avril, 1929, under chapter on 
Public Instruction (pages not numbered). 

* Cf. Tables, on pages 445 and 446. 
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The girls’ normal school receives less than any of the in- 
dustrial schools and but a trifle more than is allocated to 
analysis of the soil. All of the country schools under the 
Department of Public Instruction expend less than four in- 
dustrial schools. Subsidies to the one hundred and more 
private schools total less than the scholarships in the Cen- 
tral Agricultural School alone. Most disheartening is the 
fact that the government is still paying 189,840 gourdes for 
the rent of school houses after fourteen years of American 
Occupation. Without being captious, one might inquire 
whether it would not be possible to use some of the recent 
appropriation of 3,525,000 gourdes to be expended in the 
construction of industrial and farm schools® in order to 
erect some schools for the Haitian administration. 

The writer has no desire to belittle the work done by 
the Service Technique during the Occupation, for most 
American writers consider it as America’s most tangible 
contribution to Haiti. The Haitians, on the other hand, 
laugh derisively at ‘‘Dr. Freeman’s Service Technique’’ 
which they call a sewer into which is thrown Haitian money 
without any control. (In order to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding it might be well to point out that all the money 
spent by the Service Technique comes from the Haitians 
themselves.) As usual when such extreme statements are 
made, a middle view probably most nearly approximates the 
truth. 

Three frequently asserted objections did seem justified 
to the writer at the time of his visit in 1926. First, since 
very few of the American teachers spoke French and even 
fewer spoke Creole, Haitian interpreters had to be used in 
the classroom. This, naturally, meant the loss of a great 
deal of time. In the second place, many of the Americans 
including Dr. Freeman, the Director General, were recruited 
from our Southern States and schools. The attitude of 
these States toward Negro education is too well known to 
need any comment. On September 8, 1922, President Borno 


* Le Moniteur, February 25, 1929, p. 61. 
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invited Dr. Robert Russa Moton, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, to come to Haiti to study the possibilities and con- 
ditions for establishing vocational schools according to the 
Tuskegee model. Dr. Moton, unable to go himself, sent Mr. 
W. T. B. Williams.* In the following year, however, colored 
men were totally ignored when the actual work was to be 
started. In view of the sending of colored men to Liberia 
to do the same kind of work, one is permitted to wonder 
whether Negroes would not have been more acceptable to 
the Haitians than the white men who are actually there. In 
the third place, no adequate provisions were being made for 
the advance training of young Haitians with a view to sup- 
planting eventually the American instructors. 

Haitian critics, moreover, contend sometimes that Dr. 
Freeman is going too fast, and again that he has nothing 
to show for the vast expenditures that he is allowed to make. 
The ever convenient statistical table will permit partisan 
and critic alike to form an estimate.” 


1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 


Personnel 

Foreigners including Americans 19 30 83 40 40 

Central Agricultural School, 

Industrial schools 

ee ee 580 593 1,073 2,288 8,937 

Rural farm schools .............. 10 14 84 48 60 

12 17 55 77 
Agricultaral agents ...........«.. 8 8 12 13 16 
Experimental stations 

10 22 25 q ? 
$356,916 $520,324 $704,841 $923,837 $1,475,018 
Pupils enrolled® ..............5+ 825 1,659 4,496 7,925 11,430 


Finally, the combined monthly expenditures for the Serv- 
ice Technique and the Industrial schools may be compared 
with those for the Department of Public Instruction. 


© Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Vol. 56, p. 93. 

" Rapport Annuel du Service Technique and Annual Report of the High 
Commissioner for years indicated, passim. 

= V. supra, p. 442. 

* Etat Financier, cited. 
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Service Technique Public Instruction 

215,352 gourdes 144,602 gourdes 
39,078 gourdes 367 gourdes 
Communications 1,193 gourdes 632 gourdes 
178 gourdes 15,612 gourdes 
1,700 gourdes 159 gourdes 


The best answer to Haitian criticisms is perhaps found 
in the address of the minister of agriculture, M. Charles 
Bouchereau, delivered at the fair at the Central Agricul- 
tural School on July 10, 1928. He declared: 


There was founded ‘‘first of all the Central Agricultural Sehool, 
intended to form technicians, professors, (in a word the nucleus 
from which will come a select personnel for the dissemination of 
agricultural instruction ;) next the establishment of numerous farm 
schools which are being spread throughout the country, of agricul- 
tural experimental stations—real centers for scientific experiments 
—, of breeding and stock stations for the improvement of cattle, etc., 
of demonstration fields under the form of cooperative farms for the 
purpose of encouraging the peasant to adopt modern agricultural 
methods, of scholarships to foreign countries that will permit the 
best students of the Service Technique® to become familiar ... . 
with the latest improvements in agricultural science. Let us notice 
also the interesting achievements in the research department, in 
seeking new openings, in the application of veterinary science, in 
sylviculture, and also in the domain of vocational training by which 
practical training in trades is given in schools equipped with the 
most modern tools. .... By the establishment of factories for the 
scientific preparation of coffee, of hemp, of demonstration fields, 
of cooperative farms, by the institution of the system of bonuses 
for coffee in order to encourage new plantings, by the distribution 
of plants and seeds to the peasants, and above all by the appointment 
of a certain number of agricultural agents the Service has proved 
its desire to leave no stone unturned in order to increase rapidly 
our production.’’ 


“Te Moniteur, July 10, 1928. For a résumé by the High Commissioner, 
V. Eighth Annual Report, pp. 31-34. 

® There are at present four ex-students of the Service Technique studying 
in the United States; one at the University of Wisconsin, one at the University 
of California, and two at Columbia University. (Le Moniteur, September 27, 
1928.) During 1929-1930 another was studying at Ohio State University. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that the minister was entirely 
justified in this optimistic statement. The only regret that 
the writer has is that the Department of Public Instruction, 
of which M. Bouchereau likewise held the portfolio, can not 
report the same progress. In sharp contrast to the de- 
velopment of the Service Technique is the growing belief on 
the part of the Haitians that the Occupation has determined 
to belittle academic education and eventually to wean the 
Haitians away from their fellow-countrymen. And, unfor- 
tunately, the recent history of the medical school seems to 
substantiate this conviction. 

It has already been noted that this school, founded in 
1823 and enjoying a continuous if somewhat changing exist- 
ence,** has been a source of great pride to the Haitians. Ac- 
cording to the law of September 16, 1906, the clinical in- 
struction of the National School of Medicine was to be held 
in the Haitian General Hospital. In 1918 six of the best 
professors of the Medical School were dismissed because 
they had voted against the American-made Constitution in 
the plebiscite of that year. On the insistence of the then 
minister of public instruction, M. Dantés Bellegarde, Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave ordered their reinstatement. But Mr. 
McClean, the American Chief of Hygiene, had openly de- 
manded the suppression of the Medical School which he 
looked upon as being a farce and which he intended to re- 
place by an American school. In order to accomplish his 
purpose he shortly afterward prevented Haitian students 
from entering the hospital, had the apparatus thrown into 
the yard, and set up a school for nurses in the building. The 
minister had the apparatus transferred to the old Palais de 
l’Exposition; several Haitian doctors placed their labora- 
tories at the disposal of the students and continued the 
school with the aid of other doctors who contributed their 
services. The American authorities did not cease their ac- 
tivities, however, until President Borno on July 20, 1926 
signed a law, the important terms of which are as follows: 

*V. supra, pp. 424-425. 
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‘‘Article 1. Beginning with August first next medical 
instruction is transferred to the Department of Interior. 

Article 3. An extraordinary credit of 50,000 gourdes is 
granted the Interior Department for apparatus and sup- 
plies for the Medical School . . . .There is, moreover, 
granted a supplementary appropriation of 6,500 gourdes for 
the payment of the personnel during the months of August 
and September.’’*” 

The Haitian government appropriated the necessary 
funds and the Public Works Department completed the con- 
struction of ‘‘an attractively designed building in time for 
the school to move into it for the opening of the new school 
on October 3, 1927.’** The professors now receive $200 a 
month and the appropriation for 1928-1929 is now 203,160 
gourdes plus 66,000 gourdes for repairs,® or several times 
the appropriation of 39,240 gourdes* the year prior to its 
transfer to the Interior Department. ‘‘The Rockefeller 
Foundation has provided funds for the teaching equipment 
of the medical school and in addition has granted fellowships 
for the postgraduate training of Haitians who are to occupy 
positions on the faculty of the school. As a result of this 
generous contribution nine Haitian doctors are now study- 
ing abroad, three in France and six in the United States.’’* 
There can be little doubt that the type of training now being 
given is in many respects superior to that afforded under 
the Haitians, but the resentment of the Haitians at the way 
in which the improvement has been accomplished is per- 
fectly understandable. The fact that an American Sanitary 
Engineer directs the school is one of the standing jokes in 
Haiti. The implication, moreover, is apparent that im- 


Les Annales de Médécine Haitienne, July-August, 1926, pp. 125 ff. 
There is all the more reason to believe the truth of this account in view of 
the fact that no Minister of Public Instruction has been willing publicly to 
acknowledge that he ordered the transfer of the school to the Interior Depart- 
ment. Annales, pp. 125 ff. 

% Sixth Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, p. 38. 

"Le Moniteur, Sept. 10, 1928, p. 29. 

Budget General, 1925-1926, pp. 60-65. 

“ Sixth Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, p. 18. 
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provements and increases in salary must be made only under 
American supervision. 

In striking contrast to this development of the Medical 
School is the stagnation of the Law School. The appropria- 
tion has hardly increased (25,860 gourdes in 1923-1924, the 
same in 1924-1925, 27,480 in 1925-1926, 27,700 in 1927-1928 
and 27,840 plus 2,160 for rent in 1928-1929) ;** salaries re- 
main at $30.00 a month; one dilapidated building after an- 
other houses the school. The need for legal training is, 
nevertheless, just as urgent as that in medicine and sanita- 
tion. Every report of the American High Commissioner has 
emphasized the alleged corruption and crass ignorance of 
both the bench and the bar. The Sixth Annual Report, for 
example, declared: ‘‘During the past year no improvement 
has been noticed in the work of the Haitian judiciary, nor 
was any improvement expected.’’** Perhaps if the Occupa- 
tion took the Law School completely out of the hands of the 
Haitians, it, too, would enjoy an increased appropriation. 
The power to do this is not lacking for the same law that 
transferred the Medical School to the Interior Department 
also transferred the Law School to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Bulletin Officiel for April-May, 1928 explicitly 
states that the only superior school controlled by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction is the School of Applied Scei- 
ences. 

This School of Applied Sciences, or Mechanical High 
School, has, consequently, evidenced little progress. Since 
its opening on February 3, 1902 it had graduated ninety-two 
engineers by 1927.‘* It had received a state subsidy of 
$2,000 in 1906,*° of 14,400 gourdes during the period from 
1919-1924, and has annually received since that time 
$4,480.*° For years it has turned out graduates who prove 
their aptitudes in the road-building and other projects of 


“ Budget Général for the years in question, Chapter Instruction Publique. 
“Seventh Annual Report of the American High Commissioner, p. 4. 

“ Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heuwreuse-Par le Travail, p. 196. 

* Tbid., p. 198. 

“V. Budget General for the respective years. 
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the Public Works Department.*? According to Dr. Inman, 
‘¢The Mechanical High School, while it has very little equip- 
ment, is doing some good, especially since some of the engi- 
neers from the Navy have been lending their assistance to 
the professors.’** As a matter of fact, only one American 
engineer ever offered his services to the school.“ The min- 
ister of public instruction last year regretted that his de- 
partment could not aid the school any more than by its an- 
nual subsidy. One distinctly reads between the lines that 
the American Occupation prevents any further increase in 
the appropriation.” 

The specific opposition of the American authorities has 
been by no means limited to the Medical School and to the 
Mechanical High School. On three different occasions and 
in three different ways M. Dantés Bellegarde attempted to 
found a normal school for boys in accordance with the law 
of 1913 that had resulted in the girls’ normal school. But 
Mr. Mellhenny, the Financial Adviser-Receiver General 
once declared that, ‘‘I am forced, with a keen regret, to 
inform you that the finances of the Republic would not per- 
mit, for the time being, a withdrawal of funds for the estab- 
lishment of this school.’”? The sum in question was $603.00 


* amonth. Another attempt to create normal classes in the 


superior schools resulted in an order from the American 
Minister to the Receiver General not to execute the law. 
Finally, the Receiver General refused to permit the signing 
of a contract that had been drawn with the French govern- 
ment by which three French professors were to come to 
Haiti for the purpose of giving normal courses.* 

In September, 1925, however, the Department of Public 
Instruction was allowed to sign a contract with the Catholic 


“ Bulletin Officiel du Dept. de 1’Inst. Pub., April-May, 1928, p. 74. 

“Quoted by Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 215. 

“ Ibid., p. 215, note. 

© Bulletin Officiel du Dept. de l’Inst. Pub., April-May, 1928, p. 74. 

37, supra, p. 424-425. 

"Quoted by Bellegarde, Pour Une Haiti Heureuse—Par L’Education, 
p. 178. 

® Bellegarde, op. cit., pp. 170 ff. 
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Brothers for a normal course to be annexed to one of their 
schools for the purpose of preparing instructors for the 
rural schools. Additional courses were to be offered in 
proportion as the teaching personnel permitted. No men- 
tion was made of any subsidy.** On October 21, 1925 such 
a normal course with thirty-six pupils was annexed to Saint 
Louis de Gonzague. After the students had finished the 
course, however, the Department found it impossible to get 
an appropriation to pay them a satisfactory salary. The 
graduates, therefore, sought employment elsewhere. The 
minister of public instruction did not try to veil his chagrin 
in 1928 at this setback which must be laid at the door of the 
American Financial Adviser-Receiver General. The 
preparation and employment of trained male teachers does 
not appear to be any further advanced than in 1915, and 
worst of all, the 1928-1929 appropriation of 24,000 gourdes 
for this purpose was not touched as late as April, 1929.°° 

In like manner the Girls’ Normal School has remained 
practically stationary. The effort to add ten new scholar- 
ships of sixty dollars a year from an unexpended credit 
was defeated by Mr. McIlhenny in 1919." Similarly, the en- 
deavor of M. Hereaux in 1925 to increase the number of nor- 
mal pupils by opening a boarding department for girls from 
the provinces accomplished nothing. The same desire was 
expressed in 1926 but again nothing was done.** On the 
other hand, a subsidy of $600.00 a year was allowed for a 
normal course at the Cathedral School of Port au Prince.” 
It was just about this time also that an appropriation of 
$40,000 was made for a radio station in Port au Prince. 
A careful examination of the program as reported in the 
Matin over a period of a year shows that fifteen minutes 


* Bulletin Officiel du Dept. de L’Inst. Pub., April-May, 1926, pp. 34-35. 

*® Ibid., April-May, 1928, p. 70. 

V. supra, pp. 445-446. 

* Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 203. 

* Approved interview with M. Hereaux, Former Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

” Budget Général, 1925-1926, p. 64. 
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are devoted to talks by the Service Technique or by the De- 
partment of Public Works and the rest of an hour and a half 
or two hours to the latest jazz. 

The women teachers, while a little more fortunate than 
the men, still have difficulty in obtaining jobs. Lack of 
funds in 1926 delayed the assignment of two or three.” In 
1928 the Department admitted that all of the graduates 
could not be placed in Port au Prince, and that those left 
could not be blamed for refusing $20.00 a month in the prov- 
inees.* Emphasizing vocational training scarcely necessi- 
tates refusing sufficient funds to pay all of the forty-five 
graduates from the two schools, or limiting the number en- 
tering to twenty,” especially when the Occupation is con- 
stantly reminding the Haitians that they are ninety-five per 
cent illiterate. The denial of sufficient funds to provide 
adequate normal school facilities and reasonable salary for 
the graduates is perhaps the most indisputable evidence of 
a grievous shortsightedness in the American attitude to- 
ward academic education. 

The additional accusation is brought against Mr. Mcll- 
henny that he refused an increase of $1,000 a month for the 
purpose of raising the ridiculously low salaries of primary 
teachers which averaged $6.00 a month unless ‘‘ Americans 
were named to supervise and control the inspection of 
schools.’’** According to Dr. Inman, ‘‘The American Super- 
intendent of Education [sic] has asked for the appointment 
of twenty-six North American inspectors who shall be paid 
at the rate of 1,800 to 2,400 dollars a year.’’® In other words, 
an appropriation of $12,000 a year to increase Haitian sal- 
aries was rejected while the willingness was expressed to 
grant about $50,000 to pay American inspectors. 

In brief, every important effort to improve academic edu- 


™ Le Matin, Port au Prince, January 1-December 31, 1928. 
* Bull. Off., May-June, 1926, p. 74. 

* Tbid., April-May, 1928, p. 69. 

Le Moniteur, Sept. 20, 1928, p. 307. 

* Bellegarde, op. cit., p. 191. 

Ibid., p. 192. 
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cation has been defeated by the American officials. In 1919- 
1920 the government appropriated 2,082,494 gourdes;*° in 
1928-1929, 2,131,008.° The Financial Adviser-General Re- 
ceiver defends this apparent marking-time by explaining: 
‘‘Persons not fully familiar with administrative arrange- 
ments in Haiti sometimes complain that little has been done 
for public instruction. They point to certain authorizations 
of credit which were carried in the budget of public instruc- 
tion in earlier years and jump to the conclusion that present 
expenditures do not constitute adequate support of educa- 
tional development. In the first place, budget authoriza- 
tions for the Department of Public Instruction were ap- 
proximately the same in 1914-1915 and during 1925-1926. 
But in the earlier year treasury exigencies were such that 
payments by no means equalled budgetary authorizations. 
At present the treasury is able to meet all appropriations. 
Secondly, in the earlier years disbursements under that de- 
partment constituted all expenditures for public education 
whereas now educational activities are conducted by numer- 
ous other branches of public administration. For example, 
the work of the Agricultural Service and of the Bureau of 
Vocational Education is primarily educational in its pur- 
pose and scope, and the larger part of disbursements of 
those organizations should be classified as for public in- 
struction. Furthermore, expenditures for the law school 
now appear in the Department of Justice, those of the medi- 
cal school in the Department of Interior and the gendar- 
merie also finances educational work in connection with its 
members. 

‘‘Thus, it is fair to state that expenditures for public 
instruction are probably more than twice as great as those 
prior to American intervention, and in addition, the present 
type of agricultural and vocational education is believed to 
be far more constructive.’’®* 


* Budget Général, 1919-1920, p. 40. 

supra, p. 446. 

*Annual Report of the Financial Adviser-Receiver General, 1925-1926, 
pp. 70-71. 
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This contention is true as far as it goes. It does not, 
however, invalidate the fact that in spite of increased allow- 
ances for every other item in the budget the only increase 
in academic education between 1919-1920 and 1928-1929 is 
48,514 gourdes plus 164,507 gourdes for schools included in 
the 1919-1920 budget but not included in the 1928-1929. 
This makes a total increase of 213,021 gourdes or $42,604. 
During the same period the total budget increased from 
23,345,368 gourdes to 37,898,485. This represents an in- 
crease of about sixty per cent. During the same period the 
appropriations for academic education increased about nine 
per cent. If the figures for 1927-1928 are taken instead of 
those for 1928-1929, the increases are seventy-five and seven 
per cent respectively. 

In concluding this study, it is appropriate to consider 
the school situation under the Haitian Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Statistics for these schools as of April-May, 
1928 are as follows : 

Private and public primary education 


Public secondary education for boys 

Private secondary education for boys 
Private primary education for girls 
Upper elementary education for girls 
Normal education for girls 
Normal education for boys 
Normal course ...........- 1 ar 40” 


Superior elementary education (private) 
Mechanical H.S. .......... 1 22 


© Bulletin Officiel du Dept. de l’Inst. Pub., April-May, 1928, pp. 76-77. 
supra, p. 416. 
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Special education 


TOTALS 


From this same report of the minister of public instruc- 
tion the following pertinent facts have been selected to show 
the situation of academic education after thirteen years of 
American occupation. 

Rural schools have not increased because of lack of ap- 
propriations. Instead of 306 schools there should be 1,074 
as provided for in the law of 1912. The demand for rural 
education, moreover, is increasing; in some places as many 
as two hundred students attend one school. Many of these 
schools are housed in small huts or sometimes not housed 
at all; frequently peasants have had to offer their homes. 
Rural private schools and rural ‘‘presbyteral’’ schools in 
a slight degree remedy this lack. Municipal schools, sup- 
ported by the communes or townships, have proved of little 
value since every election brings a change in personnel. 
Many teachers in the large cities have elementary certifi- 
cates, and there is a gradual improvement in the standard 
of the work, school supplies, and attendance. The majority 
of the schools are still, however, houses that have only ‘‘nar- 
row and low rooms without air and light, walls blackened 
by the weather’’, and no conveniences for recreation. In- 
creasing demands are made for rent by the owners. The 
majority of the Catholic schools, on the other hand, ‘‘are 
lodged in large, clean, well-ventilated and well-equipped 
buildings. . . . The faculty are well paid... . There is, 
however, a shadow in the picture; many of these schools 
merely vegetate because of imperfections in their build- 
ings.’’ Enrollment is increasing in the half-day and evening 
schools. In the evening ‘‘one meets workers, skilled labor- 
ers, day laborers, coachmen and maids who are zealously 
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learning reading, writing, and arithmetic.’’ More super- 
vision is required of the private schools to assure that teach- 
ers in them have permits. Both normal schools show no 
progress. Of the six lycées, the Lycée Pétion is the only 
one with a complete course. All six are badly in need of 
new buildings. The private and religious high schools are, 
in general, better equipped. Only four students were gradu- 
ated from the Mechanical High School in 1928. Some im- 
provement has been made in school supplies in a few dis- 
tricts. Physical education has just started in one school. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The American Occupation is pushing vocational training 
as rapidly as possible, but is actually impeding progress in 
academic education. There is no reason why both should 
not be encouraged. Haitians are particularly resentful be- 
cause in the adjoining country of Santo Domingo, which has 
essentially the same problems as Haiti, we have pursued 
a different policy. There, salaries have increased from $5.00 
to $10.00 a month to $55.00 a month. Rural schools in- 
creased from eighty-four prior to the American occupation 
to 489 in 1921." Haitians assert that the difference in pol- 
icy is due to the difference in race, for Haiti is almost all 
black while the Dominicans are mostly white or mulatto. 
The reason for the difference is not so important, neverthe- 
less, as the result. 

In six years, America is to leave Haiti according to the 
present treaty and ‘‘ Additional Act.’’ If the present pol- 
icy continues, the Occupation will have left as an educational 
heritage to Haiti a quarrel over the type of education similar 
to the one that for years divided American Negroes into 
followers of Dr. Du Bois and those of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. It has taken the American Negro twenty years to 
understand that both academic and vocational training are 
necessary and to admit that in some sections of the country 


™ Kelsey, Carl, in the Annals of the American Academy, March, 1922, 
p- 180. 
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peculiar emphasis can be laid on vocational training with- 
out implying the inherent inferiority of the Negro. If the 
Occupation can not so direct the thinking of Haitians as to 
avoid this chasm, it will have learned nothing from the ex- 
perience of its own subjected people. Before 1915 Haitians 
considered vocational training as beneath them. The ap- 
parent attempt is now being made to convince them that 
vocational training, in the eyes of the American, is the only 
kind for them. The natural result is a hostility that will 
quite probably cause the overthrow, if, as, and when the 
Haitians regain their independence, of the whole structure 
that has been erected so laboriously and so expensively. 
There is yet time for the Occupation to revise its attitude on 
this important question and to train Haitians to think that 
instead of conflict between the two systems there is codrdina- 
tion. Otherwise, our educational policy in Haiti will have 
been as disastrous as was that of the Haitians themselves 
prior to 1915.* 
Rayrorp W. Locan 
Vircrnta Unton UNIVERSITY 


AUTHOR’s Nore. Since this study was first made in 1929, a succession 
of events seems to have justified many of the above conclusions. In the latter 
part of October, 1929 a number of students went on a strike at the Central 
School of Agriculture at Damiens, partly because of the fear that some of 
the money used for scholarships would be used to pay the salaries of six 
new ‘‘experts’’ that Dr. Freeman was said to have brought from America 
with him and because of the conviction that these ‘‘experts’’ would be 
given the very positions for which they were being trained. Out of this 
strike grew the troubles that caused President Hoover to state the necessity 
for a new policy in Haiti. This resulted in the appointment of the Forbes 
Commission and of the Moton Commission, the latter to study educational 
conditions. A most promising development has been the ousting of Dr. Free- 
man. This study was used by the Moton Commission during its trip to Haiti. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA BLACK CODE 


After Lee’s surrender, North Carolina, along with the 
other Southern States, was left politically and economically 
prostrate, and the succeeding years make up one of the most 
interesting epochs in the history of that State. It had been 
long felt that the essential difference between the North and 
the South was that one was free and the other was slave 
territory. However, it was soon discovered that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves did not radically change the economic 
peculiarities of the Cotton Kingdom. 

To understand the causes of the rapid enactment of the 
Black Code we must first recall how the plantation system 
of the ‘‘Old North State’’ had developed and how those 
who provided the capital used their political and economic 
influence to keep for themselves the lion’s share of the 
wealth it produced, for, like the dominant class of all ages, 
they sought to maintain the status quo. ‘‘So attractive were 
the profits and the allurements of the wide-spreading cotton 
fields that thousands of men and women living outside the 
cotton belt invested in farms or plantations, according to 
their financial resources.’” 

_ Let us further examine this social order. During the 
pre-war days there had been a three-fold classification of 
Negroes: (1) slaves who worked for their maintenance and 
were often allowed some sort of compensation in the form of 
a garden plot, chickens, hogs, or various other remunerative 
privileges; (2) a few persons of color legally held as slaves,* 
although actually ‘‘neither bond nor free,’’ but kept on the 
plantation because of laws requiring that manumitted per- 
sons would have to leave the state; (3) and the free Negroes 
who were treated in general, somewhat like the other citi- 
zens, entitled to the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
vested with the right to own and possess property, granted 

? William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, a Chronicle of the Old South, 


p. 42. 
* John Spencer Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, p. 32. 
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trial by jury, and until 1835 allowed to vote. Furthermore, 
they could ‘‘prove by their own oaths, even against white 
persons, accounts for labor to the amount of $60.’” 

The free Negro element had long exercised their liber- 
ties even to the extent of owning slaves. This was due to 
a large extent to the fact that slave property was considered 
a good investment by whites and blacks alike. It was felt 
that regardless of race any one who earned an appreciable 
amount of wealth was entitled to legal protection.’ Be- 
sides, the free Negroes saw in this an opportunity to help 
their relatives and other slaves who were owned by hard 
task masters. The class was always limited and though 
sometimes regarded as dangerous, they were never any 
serious trouble to their respective communities. Of the 
poor whites ranking not much higher than the free Negroes 
we need not speak at this point. 

The task of reshaping the shattered fragments of the 
social and economic order demanded serious attention in 
view of the classes of widely differing interests. The former 
ruling class was the most abstruse problem. They wanted 
everything their way as formerly, but new figures had ap- 
peared upon the horizon. Both the Negroes and the poor 
whites had been economically liberated. There were several 
factors with which the dominant group had to contend: first, 
their prejudices as a proud, conquered people who had little 
faith in free Negro labor; second, there were the hated ‘‘car- 
petbaggers’’ supported by the even more hated ‘‘scala- 
wags.’’ 

What made the situation apparently alarming was that 
in suppressing the war to dissolve the Union the whites were 
deprived of arms while many Negroes had easily obtained 
them. A general feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
whites, therefore, resulted. There had been rumors of an- 
ticipated trouble in some of the counties at the commence- 


?J. S. de Roulhae Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, p. 152. 
* William E. Dodd, Lectures on Economic Problems of Reconstruction North 
and South. 
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ment of 1866. Although these fears might not have been 
well grounded there certainly was much apprehension 
among the white citizens.* 

In such a state of mind the fundamental question was, 
since the deportation of the Negroes was impossible and 
since the importation of foreign labor had met with a similar 
fate, what then was to be the status of the emancipated 
blacks? To satisfy the eastern and western counties of the 
State without causing friction with the freedmen, to satisfy 
the victorious and suspicious North, to say nothing of the 
political leaders like Sumner and the abolitionists, was in- 
deed an amazing task for an aristocracy. 

Directing their attention first to the freedmen, the for- 
mer masters had recourse immediately to the laws of slav- 
ery. In the days of bondage, laws had been enacted, usually 
following insurrections. These measures were taken in 
some cases bodily from the slave laws of the sister colony 
Barbados and had remained on the statute books. These 
laws were very repressive, even those for the free Negroes. 
However, custom dictated a milder policy, but the laws were 
retained, not for ordinary use but in anticipation of some 
unforeseen occasion. The planters had always taken a great 
deals of pains to prevent slave uprisings. Consequently, at 
the close of the war, their fear of revolt, though hardly well 
grounded, naturally increased. 

To meet this problem, then, the former ruling class felt 
that immediate legislation was necessary. In this country 
law is considered the panacea for all ills and the legislatures 
annually turn them out as factory products. Legislation, 
then, in this post bellum crisis was a natural consequence. 
The old slave laws were obsolete and the laws concerning 
free Negroes were made to suit the needs of a small group 
and were seldom rigidly enforced. Itis highly probable, too, 
that the thought never entered a single mind to allow the 
laws already in force for the whites to apply alike to both 
races. The confusion of the transition from slavery to free- 


‘Walter L. Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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dom to slavery, however, continued for more than a year 
before the restored ante bellum legislature in devising a 
remedy passed the body of laws constituting the black code, 
entitled an act concerning Negroes, and free persons of 
color or mixed blood.° 

This measure first defined a Negro as any person of 
African descent, although one ancestor to the fourth gen- 
eration might be white.® A rather harsh feature of the law, 
from the point of view of the Negro, was that racial identity 
was considered as proceeding from the mother and not from 
the father.’ 

It was thought far and near, moreover, that all that was 
necessary was to raise the freedmen, with a few exceptions, 
to the status of the free Negroes of ante-bellum days.* Con- 
sequently persons of color were to be entitled to the same 
privileges of the whites in the use of the courts of justice; 
and in all proceedings in equity, by or against them, their 
testimony would have the same weight as that of white per- 
sons.° 

In the ante-bellum days the marriage relationship be- 
tween the slaves was mere concubinage at law. There was 
no provision for legal marriage among the slaves. So those 
who continued to cohabit were instructed to select one mate 
and were to be considered legally married. All such per- 
sons were to go before the clerk of the court of pleas and 
quarter session of the county in which they lived or before 
some justice of the peace to make an acknowledgment of the 
relationship and the time of its commencement. The clerk 
was instructed to enter the names of such persons on the 
records as though a regular ceremony had been performed 
and such an entry was deemed prima facie evidence of the 
facts contained therein. The party to whom such services 


* Public Laws of North Carolina, 1865-1866, p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

7 Ibid., p. 10. 

*This statement is based upon a study of the speeches of the planters 
who first undertook the reconstruction of these States. 

* Public Laws of North Carolina, 1865-1866, p. 13. 
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were rendered was to pay to the clerk for making the entry 
and issuing the certificate a fee of twenty-five cents. The 
failure on the part of such persons to have their marriages 
recorded before September, 1866 was deemed a misdemeanor 
and was punishable at the discretion of the court. Further- 
more, it was enacted that the ‘‘failure for each month there- 
after, shall constitute a separate and distinct offense.’’" 

Marriages between white persons and persons of color 
were declared void, and any person authorized to solemnize 
the rites of matrimony who should knowingly marry such 
persons was declared guilty of a misdemeanor and was sub- 
ject to a fine of five hundred dollars to anyone suing for 
the same.” 

Any contract which involved one or more persons of color 
for the sale or purchase of goods of whatever value and all 
contracts for payment of ten dollars or more to such per- 
sons, should be declared void unless put in writing and 
signed by both parties to the contract and a white person 
who was able to read and write." 

Section nine of the act provided that ‘‘persons of color, 
not otherwise incompetent, shall be capable of bearing evi- 
dence in all controversies at law and in equity where the 
rights of persons or property of persons of color, shall be 
put in issue, and would be concluded by the judgment or de- 
cree of court; and also in pleas of the state where the vio- 
lence, fraud or injury alleged shall be charged to have been 
done by or to persons of color. In all other civil and ecrimi- 
nal cases such evidence shall be deemed inadmissible unless 
by consent of the parties of record.’”* This part of the law 
was not to go into effect until jurisdiction over the freedmen 
was completely restored to the state. Furthermore, the law 
held that no person was incompetent to give testimony be- 
cause he was a party of record or of interest. 


” Public Laws of North Carolina, 1865-1866, p. 99. 
4 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

Ibid., p. 101. 

* Ibid., p. 102. 
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A striking example of the lifting of laws from the old re- 
vised code is found in the section which said that all per- 
sons of color when examined, as a witness, were to be in- 
structed by the court to tell the truth. Another example 
is found in the section which declared that the punishment 
for a person of color for assault with intent to commit rape 
upon the body of a white female was death.* Although in 
the case of a white man a lesser punishment was inflicted. 

The economic outlook, the planters believed, made the 
need for legislation all the more serious. The black laborers 
were for the first time working for themselves; and the white 
farmers, although in the vast majority of cases unable to 
hire labor, were often seen working with their hands to get a 
fresh start. Many others less energetic, white and black, 
were flooding the towns and refusing work of any sort, for 
in the days of bondage, master and slave had been taught 
that to labor with the hands was undignified: consequently, 
freedom to many Negroes meant a deliverance from hard 
labor. But in North Carolina there were many exceptions 
to this practice. In many eases the freedmen preferred to 
live with their former owners, but in an appreciable num- 
ber of instances the freedmen decided to seek more liberal 
fields of employment.”® 

The problem of labor was one of the most tormenting 
situations faced by the North Carolina industrialist and 
agriculturist. Only a small number of the farmers were 
able to pay wages to emancipated slaves until the crop was 
made; neither employer nor employee was acquainted with 
the wage system. In many instances the whites felt that 
the Negro would not work as a freedman, and if he did 
work it would have to be with compulsion. On the other 
hand, many Negroes lived in constant fear that the whites 
were attempting to reduce them to slavery. However, 
a larger and more energetic group of Negroes showed a 
willingness to do their bit by returning to work and were 


* Public Laws of North Carolina, 1865-1866, p. 102. 
* This tendency has been exaggerated by writers on the Reconstruction. 
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fairly well placed at regular labor during 1865 and 1866."’ 

For those who did not manifest a desire to return to 
work, for various reasons, strict vagrancy laws were en- 
acted by the assembly. Any person who had no apparent 
means of subsistence and neglected to apply himself to some 
henest occupation for the support of himself or his family 
hy lawful means was regarded a vagrant and was guilty of 
a misdemeanor. The duty of the justice of the peace in 
such cases was to issue a warrant for the arrest of the of- 
fender to be brought before him or some other justice of 
the peace, whose duty it was, if on examination the person 
was found guilty of vagrancy, to have such person brought 
up for trial before either a court of pleas, quarter session 
or superior for violation of the law. It was also provided 
that if a person were able to put up a prescribed sum, condi- 
tional for his good behavior, industrious and peaceable de- 
portment for one year, he might be discharged on payment 
of the cost and charges which should have accrued. But if 
he was unable to pay the cost and charges, he was to be 
prosecuted as a vagrant, and, upon conviction the court 
might fine or imprison him or both or even send him to the 
work house for any period of time the court might think 
fit.* In the cases of Negroes these laws were very harsh 
and in some instances tended to a system of peonage. 

On the presumption that certain Negroes would have to 
be forced to work the law provided for apprenticing them 
to their former owners. The law declared that ‘‘in the 
binding out of apprentices of color, the former masters of 
such apprentices, when they shall be regarded as suitable 
persons by the court, shall be entitled to have such appren- 
tice bound to them in preference to other persons. The 
master or mistress was to provide for the apprentices food, 
clothes, lodging and such other accommodations as were 
necessary. Apprentices were to be taught to read, to write 
and to work elementary problems of arithmetic. At the 


7 Nevens, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, pp. 17-18. 
*N.C. Public Laws, 1865-1866, p. 111. 
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expiration of the apprenticeship, each one was to be paid 
six dollars, a new suit of clothes and a new Bible in pay- 
ment for his work. If, however, complaint was made to the 
court of common pleas and quarter session, and it was found 
that the apprentice had been ill-used or had not been taught 
the type of work agreed upon, the court might remove him 
and bind him to another person. On the other hand, if an 
apprentice was well used, having received no less than 
twelve months of schooling and should desert his master 
after reaching the age of eighteen and before the expira- 
tion of his term of service, he was liable to satisfaction for 
the breach of contract. The master might recover by war- 
rant before any justice of the peace damages not exceeding 
sixty dollars. The justice was given discretionary power 
as to how much ought to be paid by such apprentice. It was 
provided, moreover, that such action would be brought any 
time up to eight years after the expiration of the term for 
which the apprentice was bound to service. 

Adequate provisions were made to prevent servants from 
failing to fulfill their contracts. The law provided that if 
any servant who had contracted in writing to serve his em- 
ployer should unlawfully leave his service, or, if any person 
should knowingly and unlawfully harbor and detain in his 
own service any servant who should unlawfully leave the 
employment of his employer, both persons singly or jointly 
might be sued by the employer for a judgment of twice the 
actual value assessed.” 

Contracts were drawn up between the freedmen and their 
employers. A typical contract of the sister state of Georgia 
will give some idea of the type used in North Carolina and 
other states. 

‘‘Know all men by these present that..................2005 
bound to the United States of America by these present in this con- 


tract that he is to furnish the persons whose names or subjoined 
(freed laborers) quarters, fuel, healthy and substantial rations, and 


N.C. Public Laws, 1865-1866, p. 126. 
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the said persons are to labor faithfully 
on his plantation six days during the week, in a manner customary 
on a plantation, said persons to forfeit, in the whole or in part, their 
wages or their interest in the crop, in case they violate this contract 
all differences to be referred to an officer or agent of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Land 


No. |Name Age | Rate of dollars Per Mo. 
Employer 
“‘This contract is to commence with this date and close the year 
20 


186.... Witness 


In several instances amendments were made to old laws 
by merely striking out the words free Negroes and substi- 
tuting persons of color. As a means of amplifying and 
fortifying the aforementioned acts against misinterpreta- 
tion or the like, it was provided:that all laws passed before 
the session of March, 1866, besides those enumerated, re- 
vised or reenacted or which were in any ways repugnant 
to the present act, were declared to be null and void. How- 
ever, the repeal of the acts mentioned would not affect any 
act done or any right accruing, accrued, or established or 
any suit which had commenced in any case before the rati- 
fication of the act. Moreover, cases where an offense was 
committed not affected by the act, it was provided that ‘‘for 
any such offence he (the offender) shall be punished there- 
for in like manner only as if he were a white man.’’”* Any 
suit or prosecution pending at the time of the repeal, for 
any offence or for the recovery of a penalty or a forfeiture 
incurred under the repealed acts would not be made ineffec- 
tive by such repeal.” 

Were these laws enforced or kept in abeyance for emer- 

” Wesley, Negro Labor, p. 127. 


™N.C. Public Laws, 1865-1866, p. 105. 
Ibid., p. 105. 
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gencies as during the ante-bellum period? In the days of 
slavery the laws were repressive, yet the general prac- 
tice was to allow considerable freedom and flexibility of pol- 
icy ;** consequently, it might be interesting to survey sev- 
eral court decisions, inasmuch as the courts do not always 
sustain the laws passed by the legislatures. In a study of 
this kind, lack of space will not allow an exhaustive treat- 
ment but merely a summary of certain outstanding cases 
which came before the courts in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the enactment of the black code. 

It was provided in the black code that in certain cases 
persons of color were incompetent witnesses but when a 
case reached the court in 1868 this part of the law was held 
to be repugnant to the constitution and was declared null 
and void.* Concerning a case of miscegenation the court 
ruled that: The provisions of the act (Rev. Code Ch. 68. 
sec. 7) declaring intermarriages between whites and persons 
of color to be void, are still in force in this state, not having 
been effected by recent changes of the constitution of the 
State or of the United States or by the Civil Rights Bill.” 
Finally in a case between a Negro and the State, a white 
juryman was asked if he felt that he could do impartial 
justice to the state and a colored person, to which he replied 
that he felt that he could not. The court refused to allow 
such a preliminary question to be put, but the higher court 
ruled that such action was in error.” 

It seems clear that the courts supported by the public 
did have a humanizing effect and in many cases, violators of 
the strict letter of the law were often unpunished; neverthe- 
less, with the exception of a few outstanding Negroes and 
mulattoes the general policy was in accord with the doctrine 
that the Negro has few rights which the white man is bound 
to respect. 


2a Holt: ‘‘The Supreme Court of North Carolina and Slavery’’ in The 
Trinity College Historical Papers, XVII, p. 72. 

2N.C. 63, p. 98. 

Tbid., p. 547. 

* Ibid., p. 339. 
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The black code sets forth exactly what almost all the 
Southerners, and a great many Northerners, had in mind. 
It would give them ‘‘a society in which every man should 
have a place and every man should keep his place.’’* The 
Negro was to be granted his freedom but at the same time 
was to be restricted to such an extent that he would be 
reduced almost to peonage. With the exception of the 
former abolitionists and a relatively small number of lead- 
ers like Sumner and Stevens, scarcely anyone had ever 
thought of according the emancipated slaves a position 
higher than that allowed the free Negro element of the 
population before the Civil War. It has been said that even 
before sixty-one, ‘‘The only Negro welcomed in a Northern 
home was a Negro on his way to Canada.’’ Consequently it 
was felt that ‘‘his status as a serf, then, should be deter- 
mined by law and vigorously carried out for the greatest 
good of the greatest number of whites.’ Many of the 
planters were no more convinced that the Negro was fit 
for free labor than they were at the opening of the conflict 
between the states. The Negro must be forced to work, 
subjected to corporal punishment and if he refused should 
be arrested and condemned as a vagrant. 

In the North the black codes were generally regarded as 
a deliberate expression of defiance on the part of the South- 
erners to nullify the results of the four-year struggle, by 
revitalizing slavery. This impression was prevalent in the 
North and the increasing sentiment soon stirred up to action 
Congressional leaders of abolition antecedents. ‘‘The infer- 
nal laws of slavery,’’ declared Thaddeus Stevens, ‘‘ have pre- 
vented Negroes from acquiring an education, understanding 
the commonest laws of contract or of managing the ordinary 
business of life,’’*® while Sumner used the enactment of the 
black code to increase his demands, that Congress provide 


* Dodd, op. cit., p. 146. 

7 A. A. Taylor, ‘‘ Reconstruction in South Carolina’’ The Journal of Negro 
History, IX, p. 290. 

Tbid., 290. 

* Speech. Dee. 18, quoted in Rhodes, History of the U.S., V, p. 556. 
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‘‘appropriate legislation’’ for the protection of the freed- 
men. And when he was criticized for remaining loyal to 
the emancipated blacks, his answer was that protection of 
the loyal uneducated Negroes was more important than 
liberal policies toward educated but disloyal whites.* But 
the laws were not the only things that indicated that the 
generosity, which President Johnson had promoted, had not 
met with the desired cooperation on the part of the govern- 
ment at Raleigh. The whites remained the dominant group 
and accorded the Negroes only positively primitive condi- 
tions of life especially in the communities which were at 
considerable distances from the Union camps.* As com- 
pared with the stringent enactments of the legislatures of 
South Carolina and Mississippi, the North Carolina Code, 
with that of Virginia running a close second, however, was 
perhaps the most liberal of all the black codes. 

The fundamental question is: What was the purpose 
of the black code? Was it an attempt to defy the North 
by reenslaving the Negroes? or was it a case of good inten- 
tions but poor methods? It is very difficult to draw a hard 
and fast conclusion on the basis of actual source material, 
because so little on this fundamental point is available. 
From a careful study of the argument presented by Du 
Bois in his study of Reconstruction and it benefits®? and 
other works on that stormy period by Negro writers, it is 
difficult to say that the laws were the embodiment of a spirit 
of defiance toward the North. It is equally as difficult to 
agree that the code was ‘‘in the main a conscientious and 
straight forward attempt to bring some sort of order out 
of social and economic chaos,’”** which the acceptance of 
the results of the war had brought on. The factors which 
seemed uppermost in the minds of the law makers were the 
preservation of white civilization by refusing to recognize 

* Shotwell, Life of Charles Sumner, p. 560. 


* Senate Ex. Doc. No. 2, pp. 159-160. 

» Ww. E. B. DuBois, ‘‘The Benefits of Reconstruction’? in The American 
Historical Review, XV, pp. 781-800. 

* William A. Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 1865-67, 
p. 58. 
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the equal political rights of the blacks, and an understanding 
from the beginning that the Negro should be made to know 
his place in the new social and economic order by the hostile 
legislation which cramped his activities.** But the task of 
fixing the legal position of the emancipated slaves with- 
out some friction was almost an impossibility for the medi- 
aevalists attempting it. 

Although it is not the task of the historical student to 
theorize about what might have happened if something else 
had been done, it seems highly probable that if the black 
codes had not been enacted, the leaders in Congress like 
Sumner and Stevens would have had an exceedingly difficult 
task in securing the necessary votes to pass the Civil Rights 
Bill, the Fourteenth and the Fifteenth Amendment. Over 
a half century has passed since these acts were under popu- 
lar and serious discussion and since they were made ineffec- 
tive. The slavery problem was solved, but in its place has 
arisen the American race question. 

It is fitting, in the light of this sad but true state of things 
to look about for possible effects of the black code as re- 
flected in the legal enactments and public sentiment of pres- 
ent-day North Carolina. In liberality toward the Negro 
population North Carolina leads the South; her appropria- 
tions for the Negro schools are among the largest. Many 
beneficial conferences have been held, favorable decisions 
toward the Negro have been rendered by her courts, and 
signs of inter-racial cooperation may be seen throughout the 
state. However, certain parts of the black code are law in 
the state today. Intermarriage is not only prohibited by 
law, but by a strong public sentiment which will not allow 
such relations between Negro men and white women; and 
the two races are separated in public conveyances, schools, 
libraries, and parks. Besides, the vagrancy laws do not 
differ greatly from those passed in 1866. 

JaMEs B. Brown1ne. 


“Charles Nordhoff, The Cotton States in the Spring and the Swmmer of 
1875, p. 95. 
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FRAGMENTS OF ONITSHA HISTORY* 


Onitsha, the setting of the stories in this treatise, is the 
capital of Onitsha Province in British Nigeria, West Africa. 
It is inhabited by that part of the Ibo tribe that left Benin 
about the seventeenth century with a view to settle and 
establish their own customs and laws. Onitsha is situated 
in the centre of Nigeria. It is bounded on the north by 
Ogrugu, on the south by Aboh, on the west by Asaba, the 
old capital of Southern Provinces of Nigeria, and on the 
east by Awka. 

Onitsha is watered by River Niger, or Orimili as it is 
called in our language. Its tributaries are Onambala, Ide- 
Mili, Nkissi-Umudei, Nkissi-Otu, Nkissi-Ogboli, Nkissi- 
Aroli, and other unimportant Nkissis-streams. These tribu- 
taries are prominent in the history of the land. They figure 
also in some of its superstitions. For example, it was for- 
bidden to bait for fish or to kill any crocodile or alligator in 
the Nkissis. In olden days, Nkissis were regarded as 
streams where evil spirits bathe; it is said that violation of 
this injunction was punishable by death. 

Prior to the seventeenth century, there was no town by 
the name of Onitsha. It was then called Ado N’Idu, which 
was a subordinate district of the empire of Benin. The in- 
habitants claimed allegiance of all districts embracing Idu 
up to the shores of the Atlantic. Their mode of living was 
in strictest adherence to the moral laws. Though warlike, 
they were very strict in the rearing of their children ac- 
cording to their customs and traditions. A young man was 
not allowed to marry until he was over twenty lunar years; 
a girl who went to her husband, not in state of virginity was 
used as a sacrifice to the idols. Hence their religion, though 
‘*‘naganistic,’’ as they term it, had a Christianizing effect. 

The Ado N’Idus were a sort of ally to Benin City, whose 
monarch was Oba. The relations between the two kingdoms 


* The author of this article is a native of Africa, one of the people about 
whom he has written. 
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was very close. Owing to family disputes, however, Chima 
the dictator of Ado became discontented. His banner was 
“FIGHT OR DIE, NEVER SURRENDER, NOR A CAP- 
TIVE BE.’’ Once upon a time, Asije, the Queen-Mother of 
Benin City, was assaulted by the proprietors of a farm, on 
which she erroneously trespassed. When she reached home, 
she made her complaint to her son, the king. She was broken 
hearted and insisted that if her son really loved his dead 
father, he must subjugate the Ados, who naturally would 
be aided by the Idus. The king summoned his Army Council 
and was advised to fight and crush the insurgents. Gbun- 
wala was nominated by the king to command the forces of 
Benin. 

At the head of over 5,000 soldiers, he met the Ado N’Idus 
at a village near Igbodo. Under Chima, the Ado N’Idus 
put up a very strong defence. For weeks, a fierce war was 
waged; but at last, realizing their gradual extinction as a 
tribe of warriors, Chima called his men together and said: 

‘‘My country men, call me not a coward for bringing up 
this suggestion; remember when I was at the head of a vic- 
torious army against the Jekris, under Chief Awani, one of 
Nana’s generals. Do not forget our banner FIGHT OR 
DIE, NEVER SURRENDER, NOR A CAPTIVE BE.”’ 

The members shouted in confusion, ‘‘We’ll fight or die, 
we’ll fight and die.”’ 

Then he continued :— 

‘‘Tf the Benis should happen to have the upper hand, 
they will subject us to drastic treatments; our nobles would 
be made their menials; our chiefs would be their slaves; 
finally our free-born inhabitants would be slain by this pow- 
erful Oba and his retinue. Consider this: To be a slave and 
regret, or to migrate to the other side of the River Niger, 
where you will be chiefs of other districts, trade peaceably 
with other tribes, and preside over new subjects.’’ 

And they were filled with pride. Each elder imagined 
how he would be the chief of another tribe, how he would 
be a free man, and how he would not have to pay annual 
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‘‘vam homage’’ to the Oba. They became exuberant. They, 
therefore, passed a resolution in such words as these: 

‘‘That to prevent the master from being a servant, all 
patriots of Ado N’Idu should migrate to the other side of the 
Niger, where they would make their own laws, trade and 
live peaceably with each other. The next day, the Ado 
N’Idus migrated, and the Beninites were surprised to see 
their camping ground vacated. The Ado N’Idus left and 
joined various canoe-boats singing— 

‘‘Our ancestors were never slaves, 
Our ancestors were never slaves, 
Therefore we shan’t be slaves.’’ 

When these migrants were a few miles away from their 
point of destination, they made a sacred agreement that he 
who would disembark and make an Ufie, a royal telegraphic 
drum, the same should be elected as their king. Incident- 
ally, one of the sons of Chima fulfilled the condition ; and on 
account of his minority, he renounced his claims in behalf 
of his father. When they reached Onitsha they confronted 
a hostile tribe, the Ozes. It took them a few days to drive 
them further into the interior and enslave them. These 
Ozes in turn founded other towns such as Obosi, Asaba, Abo, 
Atani, Oba, Nkwele, and Aguleri.’ 

When Chima considered the strategic advantages of 
Onitsha he made it his headquarters. He divided Onitsha 
into nine principal divisions and other sub-divisions as fol- 
lows, Umudei, Umuasele, Oge-abu, Odojele, Ogbe-ozala, 
Umuaroli, Ogboli (divisible into Ogboli Eke, Iru Obodo, 
Ogboli Agbor), Ogbo-odogwu, Ogbe-ikporo, Umuikem, Um- 
uotu, Isiokwe, Iyawu, and Ogbembubu. 

During the migration as in the golden days of Aeneas, 
there were some who wished to remain at certain localities, 
while only the brave preferred to rove into the unknown. In 
course of this movement, many towns were founded and 


*For a fuller discussion of the troubles of China in establishing a stable 
government, please consult our fuller work on the subject, which is in prepara- 
tion. (Azikiwe & Umunna, ‘‘Onitsha Laws and Customs.’’) 
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were later named, Onitsha-Ugbo, Onitsha-Olona, Onitsha- 
Mili, and the like, so that our future generations might learn 
of the bravery of their parents in the great days of yore. 

Onitsha of today was, then, called Onitsha-Mili or Onit- 
sha-Ado-N’Idu, which means that Onitsha is watered by 
various rivers, or that Onitsha is the foster daughter of Ado 
N’Idu. The river Niger flows through this town; many 
tributaries to the Benue and Niger rivers have their sources 
in the hilly streams of Onitsha. 

Chima instituted an Order of Ozo; this is an order of 


‘knighthood to distinguish nobles from the commons. Mem- 
bership in this order is but a stepping stone to high political 


appointments. So rigid are its regulations, that up to date 
only those who can trace their descent from one of the 
founders of ‘he country, are allowed membership in this 
order. It is not a secret society, but it is an aristocratic 
circle whereby the real son of the soil is differentiated from 
colonists and descendants of slaves. 

Chima’s policy was to keep Onitsha from internal strife, 
but he favored a policy of political and economic imperial- 
ism. Throughout his reign, with the exception of national 
defence or civil war, he was consistent in his policy. He did 
not rule the country like an aggressor. He was kind to all, 
and he established a certain festival, wherein the king comes 
out and interviews his subjects once in a year. This is the 
Ofala Festival. This festival is still in existence, but much 
of its traditional sacredness and secrecy has dwindled into 
oblivion due to pax Brittanica. We owe a great debt to 
Chima, our ancient king, because it was through his fore- 
sight, prudent statesmanship, integrity and patriotism that 
had made Onitsha preserve still its national idealisms and 
culture. 

In 1900 when the British took over the reins of our gov- 
ernment, the question of regal rights was thereafter de- 
termined by political wager. The Roman Catholic mission- 
aries supported the present King Obi Okosi, who was not 
the rightful heir to the throne. But after all the sides of 
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the question were surveyed, the government decided that, 
according to a treaty between the descendants of Chima, it 
was agreed that the two descendants (Aroli and Ogbe-Mbu- 
bu) should reign in turn. There was tumult about the time, 
but the government’s decision remained, and so another 
dynasty occupied our throne. 

Such changes have had effect even upon the language 
of the country. The Onitsha language may be a confusion 
of Benin-Yoruba languages, since it is a phonetic language 
and immigration must have had an influence in the confu- 
sion of colloquialisms. Trade, however, is facilitated on all 
its boundaries. The neighboring tribes, such as the Ijaws, 
Jekris, Yorubas, Sobos, Efiks, Hausas, Igaras, Nupes, Iga- 
bos, Kwa-Ibos, Igbos and many others negotiate at the New 
Market. Motor transport serves the north eastern bound- 
ary, the Eastern Railway of Nigeria serves the east, Niger- 
ian Marine launches and steam-boats serve the south, and 
the Nigerian Western Railway serves the west. Hence her 
position so far as trade is concerned is favorable. 

In course of the social activities of these people, fables 
and legends predominate. These stories are written to at- 
tract the attention of friends of Africa so that by reading 
them, they would be able to assist in the solution of the vari- 
ous problems which today confront the continent. Children 
are kept inside their homes at night; wives are prevented 
from internal dissension; and slaves are made to forget 
their social positions. From father to the lowest menial, 
all assemble together, and each tells whatever fable, anec- 
dote, legend or myth he or she has heard; the audience is 
generally uplifted by singing folk-songs; and so the spirit 
of the family is kept alive. It is prevalent among the 
Oshans, as they are sometimes called, to keep the traditions 
of the elders sacred; hence, children are forbidden to nar- 
rate these stories during the day. It is said that violation 
of this will shorten the life of the parents of such a culprit. 
Onitshans are very superstitious. Fetishism and idolatry 
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are among the beliefs which show a degeneration of Onit- 
sha’s ideals in contrast with occidental civilization. 

The inhabiants are athletes, and their physique is ex- 
cellent. They are highly efficient swimmers and are very 
good in archery. One of their common sports is wrestling. 
Their indoor games are too numerous to mention, but they 
play a game which is similar to the English billiard and 
bowl. Their musical instruments consist of flutes, native 
violins, trumpets, drums, message-drums (the mother of our 
radio-telegraphy!), a curious instrument which sounds like 
an organ used in burial ceremonials, cymbals and other 
minor musical instruments. 

Of all West African tribes, Onitsha holds a very high 
place for her philosophy and religion. Foreigners and those 
who are uninformed as to these elements of her culture think 
that they are idolators in its literal sense. To the Onitshan 
it is a different point of view. He sees in nature a realm of 
comeliness and charm. Every object of nature is to him a 
masterpiece. He hears the mysterious voice of nature. He 
believes in one Supreme God, which he calls CHUKU OSE- 
BULUWA, i.e., Eternal Breath of Life, the Riddle of the 
World. When he works on his farm, or when he assembles 
his fellow klansmen his first thought is this: Chuku ekene 
mit, that is, Great God, I thank thee. This ancient custom 
became general. Many of their customs are similar to those 
of the ancient Romans. For example, every member of the 
Order of Ozo, a society of the nobility, is supposed to be in 
possession of his household gods—the penates of the Ro- 
mans. Before drinking his palm wine, the elder of the group 
pours a drop or two on the ground for the evil spirits of the 
under world, in the way friends of Horace did as narrated in 
his odes and epodes. 

The Onitshan does not worship the idol itself. He re- 
gards his idol as a symbol to remind him of the Osebuluwa. 
He does not look upon the idol as his maker, but he believes 
that by setting up an idol, it will enable him to remember the 
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fact that there is one mightier than he, his Creator. Since 
the Onitshan can not see that God, since he can not unfold 
the mysteries of the infinite, he makes an idol, which is 
placed outside of his home and within, to ward off evil 
spirits, and to be a sign post or a sort of reminder that there 
lives one in the beyond which his imagination can not com- 
prehend. He then prays to that God through the idols, and 
thus denies the possibility of there being any Jesus Christ, 
since his Osebuluwa can have no human wife, to bear a hu- 
man son. This is one of the reasons why some missionaries 
fail to convince Onitshans of the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ, the son of Virgin Mary. 

Today in Onitsha, the most of the inhabitants flock to the 
folds of the Roman Catholics. Their impression is that the 
images of saints placed in Catholic churches serve the same 
purpose as their own crude forms. It is this philosophy 
that has placed Onitsha high among other tribes whose 
philosophy may be just the opposite of this theory of theis- 
tic symbolism. With all due deference, I may say that very 
few African tribes worship idols in the real sense of the | 
white man’s interpretation. To every African custom, there 
is a philosophy to be fathomed. To every African institu- 
tion, there is a philosophic reason. The African is not an 
irrational image of his Creator. He sees the objects of | 
the universe, he systematizes them, he formulates his own 
theories, and he abides by them. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


The average American or European believes that every 
African secret society exists for cannibalistic rites. This 
is a sweeping statement which should be corrected. Not 
every secret society has the same motives and ideals. In 
Onitsha, secret societies exist, some for co-operation in farm- 
ing, some for political fanaticism such as the OTU-AKIL- 
IKA, and some for the propagation of mystery as OTU- 
NDI-AMOSU, whose association educates its members in 
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witcheraft, voodooism, and alchemy. And there are others 
for the instruction of its members in the uses of herbs, for 
medicinal preparations, for the combat of diseases, for op- 
position to the whiteman’s program of superiority, for the 
preservation of native law and custom, and for the trans- 
mission of legends, tales, fables, histories and traditions of 
the elders. So far as we know, there has not been any case 
of cannibalism heard of, or recorded by the British since 
the coming of Christianity. We believe that our friends 
from the West have helped us to put away such childish 
things, yet we contend that our traditions do not reveal such 
inhuman practices. 

All white men, however, do not have this false impression 
of African culture. Onitsha owes a debt to Mr. James 
Stuart-Young, a British poet, novelist, and trader, for his 
opinions. Of course, they do not represent exactly the whole 
situation because he has not the fullest insight into their cus- 
toms as would a native of the soil. However, he came very 
close to the truth in saying in his Nigerian Supernaturalism: 


‘“‘To the native of this particular district, (Onitsha) the phe- 
nomena of life present themselves unsoftened by any atmosphere 
of sentiment. They are patriotic,—but they are not parochially 
patriotic. Their great hymn of loyalty is to Mother Africa. Wars 
and rumors of wars in Europe leave them unmoved. This is not 
by any means, through lack of imagination,—it is a supreme sense 
of the insignificance of merely human destiny against divine plan. 
As a farmer, the native of Onitsha can only be ealled a failure. 
As a thinker, he can only be ealled logical and cold. As a poet— 
and he is a poet, of high rank, and of great inspiration—he can 
only be said to have obtained his inspiration for folk-lore from living 
creatures. .... He prides himself on being a ‘born trader.’ 
He is active and industrious. He has merely a temporary aim—but 
he makes for it, and when he hits it, he hits it with all the power 
at his command. Let him set his heart on a title, or on additional 
wife. He obtains his desire—sooner or later—and generally 
‘sooner.’ .... Loving friction, he tries to make himself an influ- 
ence. In the commercial world he demands dispute. If, in both 
eases, he does not obtain the friction, he makes it. And this restless 
attitude towards his public life exists side by side with a love of 
peace in the domestic life,—in the home he asks for the gentlest of 
harmony. He will not tolerate intrusion. Finally he is a good 
husband, and a proud father. He will be a force in the future.’’ 
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Since the founding of the country it has gone through 
various internal upheavals and conflicts which have left 
their stamp upon the country. Among these are the war of 
the Nobles, the Elumelu Riot, the Persecution of the Twins, 
the Obosi War, the Nteje War, the Okuzu War, the Og- 
beabu Revenge, and, above all, the bombardment and con- 
quest by Great Britain which antedated most of these 
troubles and came as a result of the persecution of mission- 
aries and their converts ever since their first coming to the 
country in 1857. 

Sometime in the nineteenth century, Elumelu, a villager 
of Ogbe-Ikporo was captured by the powerful and haughty 
Umu-arolians. Their reason for doing this was as trifling 
as Robin Hood’s reasons, when he carried out his merry 
exploits. Elumelu’s house was burnt and his properties 
were devastated. He was gravely assaulted, but fortunately 
he escaped death. 

He went to the elder of the village and made his com- 
plaint. The Umuarolians were asked to submit their reasons 
and at the same time apologize for the unwarranted assault. 
They felt that this ultimatum was too bombastic and imprac- 
ticable; so they slew the one who brought the message and 
prepared for war. 

On the face of this, the Oge-ikporo villagers prepared to 
revenge. They were aware of the fact that the Arolians 
were thickly populated and were drunken with power. More- 
over the name Ogbe-ikporo means, a village of women; other 
villages looked on these people as effeminate; because they 
have not done any manly act to justify respect. A deadly 
civil war raged for six months. This state of unrest with 
its appalling catastrophes, attracted the attention of other 
villagers who intruded and the war was at end. The per- 
petrators of the crime against Elumelu were punished ac- 
cordingly. But 

‘The havoe of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot.’’ 
Scott 


t 
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Far off in the past, lived two powerful nobles in Onitsha. 
They were very warlike and they generally prefer to demon- 
strate their superiority in militarism in support of feudal- 
ism. It so happened that one day, the eldest son of Odu 
Mozie, (Marquis Mozie), a dignitary of the royal house, 
was killed by the retinue of Obi Ezeoba (Earl Ezeoba), an- 
other powerful baron ambitious to rule like a despot. Be- 
cause of this brutality, Odu killed Ezeoba’s eldest son and 
prepared for consequences. In short, this was the cause of 
the nobles’ civil war. 

The civil war lasted for over five years. At every place, 
wherever each opponent’s men, were seen, a skirmish re- 
sulted. Neither party would yield. Men and women were 
wont to say that Onitsha was approaching its end. In the 
market, in the playing stands, at festival dances, and prac- 
tically everywhere, some skirmish was sure to take place. 
Men were wounded, children were rendered homeless; 
women were made widows. Moreover, each noble engaged 
as many medicine men as he could, in order to poison the 
other. Many lives were lost by plunder and burning of 
homes. The innocent even suffered and the very mention 
of the names of these two nobles caused fear and trembling. 
Through the courageous and patriotic efforts of one Mr. 
Asolo, a native diplomatic agent, a compromise was effected 
and the two former enemies became friends.’ 

When Onitsha had given up the feudal hate prevalent 
among tribes, she settled herself so as to solve her national 
problems in a peaceful way; but her policy was still incon- 
sistent, for later on another civil war broke out between the 
Umuarolians and Ogbeabuans. This war was so deadly 
and dreadful that whenever it is repeated the sons and 
daughters of the unfortunate victims would tremble with 
fear. 

This is the story. The Umuarolians, who form the most 
populous of all other duchies in Onitsha, took upon them- 


1 Adubi was a great Yoruba militarist who rebelled against the British 
at Abeokuta. It took the British many years to subdue him. 
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selves to challenge the Ogbeabuans, considering the fact that 
Ogbeabu is only a small duchy. With this in view, they 
watched the Ogbeabuans after they had gone to their vari- 
ous occupations, and so devastated their banana plantations, 
and even went so far as to say that if there was any resist- 
ance they would burn ‘‘the little villager’s home.’’ When 
the Ogbeabuans returned, they were grieved at this insult, 
and at once summoned the Village Council, wherein all 
agreed to fight to the end. ‘‘We cannot bear this insult’’, 
exclaimed one; ‘‘We must lay down our lives for the pro- 
tection of our children’’, said another. They appointed 
the day after the meeting of their council as the time for the 
revenge. 

And so the next day, when the Umuarolians went to their 
farms, the Ogebeabuans as arranged, had had their revenge. 
The banana plantations of the Umuarolians were devas- 
tated. Then they prepared for the result of their defiance. 
Early in the morning on the next day, the Umuarolians had 
already posted their ablest soldiers on the various corners 
of Ogbeabu village. They waited and watched the rising sun 
drive away the tropical darkness. 

Most unfortunately, Abadom, one of the mainstays of 
the militia of the Ogbeabuans came out to observe the direc- 
tion of the moon, and so be able to tell when the sun would 
rise. Unaware, he was attacked by the Umuarolians and in 
a few moments, hundreds of their ablest soldiers, attacked 
Abadom. But he was not afraid of death; armless as he 
was, he seized a pillar lying obsolete and handy; he defended 
himself and plunged himself into the crowd, maiming and 
killing as many as five. But what could one do among hun- 
dreds who were armed with darts, clubs, spears, bows and 
arrows? He was consequently overpowered and his face 
was utterly bracketed with wounds and cuts. 

The Ogbeabuans, especially Abadom’s relatives, were the 
first to come to the rescue. Within a few minutes, every 
patriot of Ogbeabu was to the ‘‘front’’. They fought and 
courageously drove back the Umuarolians, who were about 
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thrice their number, right back to the demarcation grove 
where they came to a standstill. Neither party would give 
up. The Umuarolians fought with vigor and with bravery, 
and the Ogbeabuans fought with courage and love of liberty. 
Their soldiers were gallant and heroic. The valor displayed 
by the Ogbeabuans is worth placing on record, for had they 
remained adamant, the populous Arolians would have ex- 
terminated them as a village of Onitsha. It is narrated that 
at the demarcation grove, the right foot of one Ogbeabuan 
was nailed to the ground, but he cared not to remove the 
spear from his foot, and he continued fighting, till he slew 
a victim, saying, ‘‘I will not live to see ‘right’ stampeded by 
brute force.’’ 

Many died from their wounds, but before the skirmish 
ended, when the Arolians saw that the line of the Ogbea- 
buans was impenetrable, they sent for help from Ogbeo- 
zala. On their arrival, other klans, namely, Ogbe-Odogwu 
and Umudei, made a positive statement that should Ogbe- 
Ozala unite with the Arolians to make Ogbe-Abu extinct, 
they would join the Ogbeabuans, and it would result in a 
general civil war. However, a compromise was effected and 
peace was declared. 

In the year 1877, the Christian converts of Onitsha 
seemed to pass through another Marian persecution—De 
Heretico Comburendo. The non-Christians ‘‘resolved to 
uproot the beliefs prevalent among the Christians, in re- 
gard to the preservation of twins. Wherever Christianity 
goes there must be persecution. Their various societies 
met and decided to disturb Christians and if possible drive 
away the foreigners with their pernicious doctrines. The 
‘‘nagans’’ insisted that Christian converts should destroy 
rather than preserve their twins; twin-births were regarded 
as contrary to principles of native laws and against the laws 
of nature. 

With this as their cause, they killed, robbed and ravaged 
as many converts and foreigners as they could. To their 
surprise they were neither repulsed nor attacked. Their fel- 
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low kin had sense enough to realize that, despite the coming 
of the white man’s religion, they were all brethren from the 
same stock. Things went on like this for many weeks till 
a savior appeared on the scene. It was at this time that one 
Simon Jonas Mbanugo figured prominently among the per- 
secuted ones and ‘‘led his fellow worshippers to the throne 
of mercy of God.’’ He prayed to the Lord, preached the 
doctrine of ‘‘non-violence’’, and so the opposing factionists 
stopped their repeated assaults on their fellow country men. 
Mbanugo fostered closer relationship between the ‘‘pa- 
gans’’ and Christians. He instituted a certain board where- 
by such questions were settled by arbitration. It was at 
this conference of this board that it was solemnly agreed 
that missionaries should take over twins rather than de- 
stroy them. So ends the era of the destruction of twins.’ 

Another upheaval came in 1889, when the Obosis, the 
surrounding and near neighbors of Onitsha, waged war with 
the Royal Niger Company. It had become a usual féte for 
this people to come down to Onitsha and plunder properties ; 
if there they encountered opposition they took lives so as 
to accomplish their purpose. They have a sort of secret 
society and only the initiated could distinguish members 
from commoners. It was a society of brigands, their aim 
being to attain wealth by burglary. 

After the bombardment of Onitsha, the Royal Niger 
Company removed to Otu Obosi, i.e. Obosi wharf. It was 
then from Seylla to Charybdis! The people were bellicose; 
they plundered the firm’s goods and gave rise to many re- 
bellions which made the company return to Onitsha. This 
trouble caused the Obosi War. 

In 1889, the agent or representative of the Royal Niger 
Company, headed a locally recruited army of three hundred; 


1 This advocacy of the destruction of twins did not happen only at Onitsha, 
but partically in all the districts of the Southern, Western and Eastern prov- 
inces of Nigeria. The Efiks of Calabar, the Yorubas of Lagos, the Ibos of 
Owerri were all practically of the opinion that twins were abnormal produc- 
tions of Nature and that man should destroy such beings as they represent 
a symbol of punishment for the parents for their evil deeds. 
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and, assisted by an Onitshan, by name of Onwuli, of Iyawu 
village, they met and defeated the Obosians, who suffered 
heavy casualties which they least expected. Their loss was 
so severe that the very name of this agent became a terror 
to them, insomuch as they called him ‘‘Ogana’’. If you men- 
tion the name of Ogani to an Obosi man, who knows his 
history, you can imagine how a Phillistine of the time of 
Samuel would feel at the name of David or Samson. Ser- 
geant Onwuli so gallantly fought in this campaign that he 
was promoted to the rank of Sergeant Major, the highest 
rank an African could reach in the British Army. 

In 1889, Onitshans fought the Agulerians, and the Royal 
Niger Company fought against the Ntejes. The cause of 
this war was that the Ntejes were rebellious; so they started 
an era of terrorism. Their ambition was to drive the white 
man out of their region, for at that time the Ntejes were 
waging war on Okuzu. The cause of the Agulerian war was 
that a woman by name Aduka was killed by a white trader 
when in time of labor. 

The Ntejes repulsed at first the Okuzuans, but when they 
felt the severity of this war, they called Onitsha to their aid. 
Onitshans were bribed with a view to securing the assist- 
ance of the Royal Niger Company. With the Onitshans and 
the ‘‘blue-jacks’’ of Royal Niger Company on their side, 
the Ntejeans would be sure of a decisive victory over Okuzu. 
On the other hand, the Okuzuans realized what their fate 
would be, so they called on Onitsha for aid. They also 
bribed Onitsha to enlist the mercenaries of other tribes and 
to seek the alliance of the Royal Niger Company. Onitsha 
thus proved to be a fire-wood or candle burning at both ends. 

The booty of war had made Onitshans love plunder and 
militarism. They felt that they must show their military 
prowess. They dreamt of their becoming wealthy with plun- 
der and slaves. Having been bribed by Okuzu and Nteje, 
they decided to disappoint the Okuzuans and so decided to 
fight in conjunction with the Royal Niger Company for the 
Ntejeans. 
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In 1894, five years after the decisive defeat of Okuzu by 
the ‘‘allied powers’’, she determined to have her revenge 
on Onitsha for deception and infidelity. In those days 
Onitsha was proud to have the best equipped and disciplined 
militia. In a week’s time, the Okuzuans stormed Onitsha, 
and decisively defeated her forces. Onitsha summoned her 
allies, Nteje and the ‘‘Blue-jacks”’ to her aid. But all were 
totally defeated by the military strategy of the Okuzuans. 

The Okuzuans were a very sagacious tribe; they hid one- 
third of their soldiers in their various homes, so that when 
other soldiers in the ‘‘firing zone’’ should feign retreat, the 
enemies naturally would pursue them and enter their homes 
in quest of booty. They did this and their enemies accord- 
ingly fell into this trap. And a slaughter, too terrible to 
narrate followed. The Onitshans who went to war with 
ropes to tie cattle and slaves returned humiliated. Although 
they fought very bravely the result of this war clearly 
showed them that might is not always right. Over five 
thousand officers and men were slain in this dreadful war. 
The Okuzuz made their foes slaughter themselves and by 
their manoeuver killed those who went to war for pillage 
and plunder. After this war many persons were rendered 
homeless; some were slain; others were sold as slaves; a 
number of them maimed for life; and certain captives were 
offered as victims of sacrifice to the Okuzu idols of war. 

In the year 1879, an immortal year in the annals of On- 
itsha history, the missionaries, traders and sojourners of 
Onitsha witnessed much internecine strife which marked a 
step in the reconstruction of Onitsha’s history. Barons 
waged war against each other, and brigands from Obosi 
formed societies for the plunder of foreigners and mission- 
aries. Chiefs were plundering weaker tribes; and govern- 
ment officials were extorting money from ignorant natives. 
Everywhere was strife and tribulation. It was thought that 
Onitsha’s handwriting was on the wall. 

This state of affairs continued for months and with the 
growing tendency of ‘‘pagan’’ aristocrats to form a stand- 
ing army for the defence of Onitsha, fear was injected into 
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the minds of converts who had so much depended on 
missionaries. Some of these simple minded folks went to 
the missionaries and said that a proposal was on foot to 
kill every Christian. Added to this, white traders, repre- 
senting German, Dutch and English firms, started a propa- 
ganda to arouse the action of the British Government. In 
short, Onitsha was in a state of pandemonium. 

The representative of one of the traders marshalled his 
men together and formed what was afterwards known as the 
‘‘Blue-jackets’’. The inhabitants, realizing what this meant, 
travelled far into the interior, spreading another propa- 
ganda, that the white man was planning to take away their 
lands; and since Onitsha was the gateway to the interior 
of the Central province, it would be well for them to organ- 
ize an allied force of native soldiers. This had its effect; 
and from Obosi to Newi, from Oguta to Atani, from Asaba 
to Ogwashi, all forces were marching towards Onitsha. By 
strategic movement, the natives were the first to reach the 
place. Every conceivable fortress was built. Every avail- 
able means of military aggression was resorted to. The 
white traders were plundered; missionaries were brutally 
treated; and converts were taken as slaves and prisoners 
of war. Cattle, yams, properties and goods belonging to 
traders, were all confiscated. However, an interview was 
granted one of the white representatives to see the king and 
ask for arbitration. 

Having approached the King, the white man was forced 
to bow according to native laws and customs. He was 
asked to say ‘‘Igwe’’ and ‘‘Oba”’ (Almighty Sovereign) to 
the king. He was made even to kneel when he was speaking 
to the king. He did all of this because he knew that failure 
to comply with the request of this noble band of warriors 
with their pride of national honor would mean death. After 
presenting his views, the King said: 

‘‘T know that you are a white man. Don’t you feel free 
in your country?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the interviewer tremulously. 

‘* All right, this is the land founded upon the sweat of my 
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fathers. I will fight for its independence to the last drop 
of my sacred blood. I believe that these idols which you see, 
are in accord with our views and that my maker, who, lives 
above the skies will help me; therefore, let me call my medi- 
cal priest and he will tell you why we shall not stop our ag- 
gressive campaign. 

Then the priest came. In his pedantic style, he said: 

**T am proud of Onitsha. We don’t want you white peo- 
ple; you are too cunning. The little moment you have been 
here, all our lands are in your hands; thus said Osebuluwa, 
leave my people alone; let them worship me in their own 
way, for their fathers who founded these institutions were 
holy sires. 

‘Then the King argued that if the missionaries would 
stop telling his people about a god who had a human wife 
with a son, he was quite willing to treat with them, else 
he would not welcome a heretic. He further stated that un- 
less this was done, no pillaging or persecution would cease. 
Then he ordered that the ‘‘white leper’’ be killed, for his 
message was an insult to his majesty. 

This unsettled condition of the people, coupled with the 
apparent lack of cohesion between the Christian converts 
and the native sons of the soil, caused the missionaries and 
others to summon His Majesty’s Service Man-of-War, the 
Pioneer, in order to protect British life and property. At 
once the vessel hastened for Onitsha, travelling at full speed 
on the azure River Niger! 

How happy would these oppressed foreigners be, when 
they beheld the tunnel of the Pioneer! Would they not seem 
to be fervent in their hopes as were the British at Lucknow? 
Let us hear from Whittier what must have been the scene— 


‘‘Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild McGregor’s call 
Stinging all the air to life. 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 

The pipes of rescue blew!’’ 
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Behold the Pioneer was at the waterside of Onitsha. The de- 
fenders were a handful of well drilled marines of the Brit- 
ish Navy. The commander of the gun-boat asked for un- 
conditional surrender, but was surprised at the pride and 
heroism of these patriots. ‘‘Never surrender nor a captive 
be,’’ came from the crowd. 

In a few moments he sailed to mid-stream and com- 
manded that canon be volleyed against them, which was 
done. This is the usual god of the white man in Africa. 
The natives, of course, were forced to surrender, because 
there was no chance to fight, since the boat was at mid- 
stream. 

The bombardment became a turning point of missionary 
work in Onitsha. Naturally they could not succeed till that 
generation had died away. The shame of ‘‘the white-god’’ 
had created hatred between them and the interior tribes; 
thus, they left and went to Asaba, on the opposite side of 
Onitsha-on-the-Niger. The firms of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany moved their ‘‘canteens’’ or what they call ‘‘factories’’ 
to Otu-Obosi. After a sojourn of about twenty years, the 
missionaries returned to Onitsha. 

Great credit should be given to these noble soldiers, who 
fought for the preservation of what they thought to be their 
natural rights and liberties. As a philosophic people, they 
did not believe in religious and political exploitation, but 
they believed that the land, water and air, were theirs by in- 
alienable right. Things, however, became adjusted another 


way, and the natives had to yield to foreign control designed 
to establish a new faith which justified the exploitation of 
the natives. 

That year is also memorable in Onitsha history, since 
many of our leaders, educators and preachers saw the light. 
Among the ablest of our sons in politics, religion, commerce 
and public service, most of them were either born in this 
country or were about ten years old at that time. My own 
father, who was later trained at the Teacher’s Training 
College at Asaba, was born that year; he used to tell me 
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how his royal nurse could not tell the exact date of his birth, 
but that this war reminded her of the facts that he was born 
three or (four-day) weeks after the war. 

Inasmuch as the polemic and feudal strife of the preced- 
ing pages have made us think of Onitshans as worse than 
primitive Britons, I wish to mention the Christian persecu- 
tions and their final triumph in one of the hardest fields of 
missionary enterprise. In the year 1857, as stated above, 
Christianity, under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society, of Salisbury House, London, England, shed its light 
in this locality of the Dark Continent. 

The late Rev. J. F. Schon, a German minister of the 
gospel, and the late Dr. Samuel Adjai Crowther, our first 
African Bishop, sailed on the 8.8. ‘‘ Albert’’ and reached 
the northern regions of the Niger District; it is inferred that 
this first anchorage must have been at Lokoja. Having 
returned to their starting point, Bishop Crowther who was 
then a teacher, was ordained a minister of the gospel. They 
came back on the Dayspring and many liberated slaves from 
Sierra Leone were brought so as to help in educating the 
natives of this locality. The late Rev. J. C. Taylor was 
mainly responsible for the introduction of these Cathechists. 

Prior to the anchorage of the Dayspring, the Onitshans 
were wont to put away their deadly weapons and receive 
these foreigners kindly. But since it was said that Daniel 
remained in the lion’s den and was unhurt, since it was con- 
sidered possible that Jonah remained in the whale’s belly 
for three days, since David overcame Goliath and slew a 
lion without weapon, what could not these Christians do? 
Their motto presumably was written in the book of Nehe- 
miah, ‘‘OUR GOD SHALL FIGHT FOR US.”’ 

So when they spoke to the natives they were impressed 
with their doctrine of salvation. They listened to these dar- 
ing Christian adventurers with eagerness, and finally 
through the philanthropy of the Onowu of Onitsha—the 
Chief Priest, they were given the use of his slaves in return 
for handkerchiefs costing about seven dollars and fifty cents. 
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In the year 1874, there arose another barrier preventing 
the progress of the missionaries. A fatal and infectuous 
disease, small-pox, killed many of their converts and work- 
ers. Who would doubt such infection when in those days, 
sanitation was less extensively known. The missionaries 


were disturbed by an infuriated mob, who held that their 


actions were responsible, for, ‘‘the gods are offended’’, 
argued the natives. They demanded that slaves be sacri- 
ficed in order to appease the gods, but they were not satis- 
fied with the appeal of the missionaries. In consideration 
of this, they punished many old women charging them with 
practices of witchcraft. Our Joans of Arc were mercilessly 
dealt with owing to lack of forethought, for who would pun- 
ish innocent persons charged with witchery, except in the 
dark ages, when France and Britain were wild, prowling 
and benighted savages, or when the Puritans of New Eng- 
land were reverting to mediaeval conditions. The fate of 
the missionaries at Onitsha would have synchronized with 
the fate of Londoners in the seventeenth century, but the 
fire of 1867 preceded the plague of 1874. 

As aforesaid, the natives frequently rebelled, plundered 
and ravaged the properties of the missionaries. One day, 
they sent a deputation headed by Obi Anazonwu to interview 
Rev. Dr. Crowther on the subject of abolishing Christianity 
and reverting to idolatry. Obi Anazonwu argued that the 
Nkissi stream was a holy one and that converts should not 
wilfully violate their ancient laws and thus bait in the Nkissi. 
Thru the bombardment of Onitsha by H.M.S. Pioneer, the 
missionaries were relieved and having stayed at Onitsha 
for over twenty years, they went to Asaba and founded a 
Training College, where many of our enlightened sons re- 
ceived their early education. The late Rev. S. S. Perry, an 
Englishman, was the first superintendent of this college. 

Not only the missionaries were persecuted, but their con- 
verts were also awfully treated and despised as slaves of the 
white-man’s artifice for the conquest of the country. Us- 
ually, the natives would lie in waiting for church goers and 
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throw sand in their eyes. At times they would carry them 
to the Nkissi stream, and after shaving their hair off their 
heads, they would bathe them in the river, an act intended 
to show that the baptismal water had been washed away by 
the Nkissi spirits. 

These instiutions as a rule were poorly attended. The 
converts on the other hand, devised various systems of going 
to school and church without arousing suspicion. At times 
they would wrap their underwear, ponchos, togas, otogbos, 
and gowns, in cocoa-yam leaves, so that they might appear 
to go to farm in their working clothes. 

One day, the missionaries were stormed by the inhabi- 
tants of Onitsha because of a barometric forecast. It so 
happened that the missionaries told the natives frequently 
that it would not rain—this was done in strict adherence to 
the dictates of the barometer. As their crops were dying, 
they thought that the missionaries had something to do with 
meteorological changes. Therefore, they rushed to the head- 
quarters of the missionaries at Ozala hill and asked for rain. 
What could be done to appease the yelling mob, who were 
imbued with machinations and plunder? The missionaries 
resorted to their last hope—prayer, asking God for rain. 
After the prayer, they told the people of Onitsha to retu..u 
to their homes and that in the night, it would rain. As soon 
as they left the place, clouds gathered together and at night 
a very heavy rain fell. The next day, they came to present 
thanks to the missionaries who had sent rain. But the 
missionaries in their presence destroyed their valuable 
barometer so as to rid themselves of future troubles in re- 
gard to meteorological phenomena. 

Having narrated the persecution of the missionaries at 
the advent of Christianity in Onitsha, I shall now add some 
of the results of missionary occupation. These results were 
attained by patience and principally self-denial. By the 
undaunted efforts of the Church Missionary Society and the 
Roman Catholic Mission, Onitsha has developed from illiter- 
acy to semi-literacy. The missionaries in olden days had 
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only an institution at Asaba for the training of teachers, but 
now, in practically every suburb of Onitsha there are 
schools. 

The Training College at Awka, under the principalship 
of Rev. Dr. G. T. Basden, M.A. F.R.G.S., Litt.D., prepares 
one for mission teaching. The Evangelists’ College at Obosi 
under the superintendence of that scholar, Rev. Julius Spen- 
cer, author of an Ibo Grammar, is a monument to the cher- 
ished memories of the early pioneers of missionary work on 
the River Niger. The Roman Catholics also have schools 
for higher learning. Throughout the province of Onitsha, 
they apparently compete with the Protestant Mission. Their 
Teachers’ Training College at Igbariam remains an ever- 
lasting tribute to their assiduity in the missionary work. 

The Church Missionary society never placed their 
schools on the Government list of assisted schools according 
to the laws of Nigeria. Hence Rev. W. E. Blackett, of Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, volunteered for over twenty 
years in this service, and labored in the dual capacity of min- 
ister of the gospel and Inspector of Church Missionary So- 
ciety Schools. At present some of the schools of both mis- 
sions have been listed under Government aid. 

Today there is a high school in Onitsha, entitled Dennis 
Memorial Grammar School. The foundation of the school 
was laid by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harry Claude More- 
house, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Provinces 
of Nigeria, in 1923. The plan and other architectural de- 
signs were undertaken by that able and energetic Musician- 
Philanthropist Mr. C. A. A. Barnes, Mus.B., (Cantab), a 
civil engineer and a native of the Gold Coast. He served 
in the army as a commissioned officer and once acted in the 
capacity of Director of Public Works in the Gold Coast Col- 
ony. We recall his love for Onitsha, especially when it is 
remembered that he offered his professional services free. 

Two names connected with that district in the central 


provinces of Nigeria, known in olden days as the Niger Pro- 


tectorate should not be omitted from this article, insofar as 
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the part dealing with missionary enterprise is concerned. 
These are the venerated names of Archdeacons H. H. Dobin- 
son, and T. J. Dennis, both of whom died in the service in 
Africa. 

The late H. H. Dobinson was an English man who labored 
from 1890 to 1897 at Onitsha. He tried very hard in this 
short period to translate portions of the Bible, that is, the 
synoptic gospels and the Hebrew books of poetry and wis- 
dom. Through the devoted assistance of his sister, Miss L. 
M. Dobinson, a dispensary named after him was erected at 
Iyienu, Ogidi, a suburb six miles from Onitsha. This re- 
mains as a memorable shrine and a living witness to his 
labors among his beloved friends. 

The late Venerable Archdeacon Dennis was the successor 
of Archdeacon Dobinson. He was the ‘‘Tyndale’’ of Onit- 
sha. Through the assistance of the late Cathechist, Mr. T. 
D. Anyaegbunam, he completed his translation of the 
Bible into a UNION IBO version. This made it possible 
for all tribes within the Ibo group to understand one an- 
other more easily and facilitated the use of endless works 
in Ibo literature. He was in short, one of the standardizers 
of the Ibo dialect. He labored and lived to realize his am- 
bitions, but most unfortunately, he was drowned in 1917, 
when the Germans torpedoed one of the British ships, which 
carried this great soul on board. 

In 1907, the Church Missionary Society celebrated its 
golden jubilee at Onitsha. A special service was held for it 
at Christ’s Church, the Waterside, Onitsha. Among those 
present were the Venerable Archdeacon D. C. Crowther, 
D.D., the son of the first African Bishop; Bishop Tugwell, 
D.D.; Bishop Howells, M.A., D.D.; the late Reverends T. 
Harding, J. L. McIntyre; and H. Proctor. These ministers 
represented the Delta, Yoruba, Lokoja and Ijaw missions 
respectively. Archdeacon Crowther spoke on this Jubilee 
occasion: he pointed out how he accompanied his father in 
the Dayspring, and added that the mission ought to be con- 
gratulated for having borne the brunt of their labors. 
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Now the various missions at Onitsha are too numerous 
to mention. It was through the efforts of these noble men 
who left all and sacrificed their lives, that these foundations 
were laid. Our sons and daughters are now being educated 
to take their place as men and women of a great race. 

Brn N. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


War Politics and Reconstruction. By Henry Cray WarmoTtuH. 
(New York: The Macmillan Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 283. 
Price $3.50) 


Many volumes have been written on the stormy period of the 
reconstruction, but with very few exceptions they have not met the 
requirements of historical scholarship. The writers generally have 
been biased and utterly disregarded a dispassionate presentation of 
the facts. This breech of scientific historiography leaves the recon- 
struction era a fertile field for investigators who are seeking the 
truth rather than an indictment of some class or particular indi- 
viduals. To the long list of such works Warmoth’s book must be 
added. While this work is unscientific, it represents a point of view 
which students of Southern history will find interesting. 

The author belongs to that group of adventurers better known 
as scalawags that participated in the exploitation of the South after 
the Civil War. Careful students have placed at the feet of these 
men and their carpet-bagger colleagues responsibility for much of 
the antagonism and corruption of the post bellum South. It is 
amazing to note in this work and in the whole literature of this 
period how few writers have adequately held responsible the crushed 
aristocrats and the rising poor whites for their réle in the confusion 
of the transition. The attempt to revive slavery and the determina- 
tion of the poor whites to assume economic and political supremacy 
necessitated the presence of soldiers to protect the freedmen from 
extermination. 

This work bristles with personalities. Warmoth clashed with 
General Grant during the war in line of military duty, which ended 
with an appeal to President Lincoln. The bitterness of this dif- 
ference follows Warmoth ever afterwards in his arguments to 
show that president Grant was prejudiced in his decisions on Louis- 
iana. The narrative does not convince the unbiased reader that 
Warmoth and his faction could point the finger of scorn at the op- 
posing faction. Graft, corruption, and treachery were obvious on 
both sides there and elsewhere during these stormy days which re- 
flect no credit on the adventurers who were seeking primarily their 
own fortunes. 

Warmoth’s study is interesting in contrast to such controversial 
works as Claude Bower’s Tragic Era. The former shows the extent 
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to which native whites entered the scramble for votes regardless of 
race or class. Much attention is given to such able leaders as 
P.B.S. Pinchback and other Negroes who figured in the drama. 
Tribute is paid to the part which they played in politics and con- 
structive legislation. Notwithstanding this, one seldom finds a more 
flagrant example of treachery than that of Warmoth in conniving 
to prevent the seating of Pinchback who had been legally and con- 
stitutionally certified by the Kellog legislature to the United States 
Senate. 

Governor S. D. McEnery’s ‘‘Ouchita Plan,’’ whereby the ballot 
boxes were stuffed in the election of General Nicols, is interesting 
in that the late Chief Justice White was Nicol’s campaign man- 
ager in 1888 and particeps criminis in the fraud. ‘‘Gentlemen if 
you think it necessary for the election of General Nichols to manipu- 
late the ballot boxes, go and do it, but don’t let me know anything 
about it’’ (p. 258). Should we be surprised at the fate of the 
Negroes’ civil and political rights when this distinguished campaign 
manager from Louisiana later became Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court? 

War Politics and Reconstruction convinces the scientific student 
of history that the mistakes of that period were to a certain extent 
inevitable and really less acute than those of similar upheavals dur- 
ing modern times. Grant’s administration, in spite of its weak- 
nesses, emerges as the only period of American history in which 
there was practiced a semblance of civil and political democracy. 
The gravest charge which pseudo-historians bring against recon- 
struction is that the Negroes were recognized as citizens. War- 
moth’s study reflects a warm regard for the Negroes who elevated 
him to prominence, but at the age of eighty-seven there is no expres- 
sion of regret or compunction of conscience for his betrayal of 
them. W. M. Brewer 


The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward. By Louise Venable Kennedy. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 270. Price 


$4.25) 

There has been much talk on the migration of the Negroes in 
the United States since 1916. The movement, however, is nothing 
new, as already brought out by C. G. Woodson in his A Century 
of Negro Migration. Almost ever since the Negroes have had free- 
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dom of locomotion, the economic conditions and the social repression 
which have influenced the life of these people have caused them to 
try to better their condition by moving from one part to another 
in this country. In a few cases, moreover, a limited number of 
Negroes have gone abroad to such countries as Mexico, the West 
Indies, and Africa. Those going to other countries in Europe and 
Asia of course, have emigrated in much smaller numbers than other 
elements of the population in the United States. Even in this 
country Negroes have not been as migratory as other races. 

In 1916, however, when as a result of the World War and 
infelicitous conditions obtaining in the South, the Negro moved 
to the industrial centers in large numbers to supply the demand 
for labor. The significance of this migration was forced upon the 
country in a way that it had never been before. Newspapers and 
magazines carried frequent notices of it, and persons who had taken 
the time to give it serious study produced books bearing upon the 
various aspects of this movement. The most important of these 
were the work already referred to above, The Negro Migration dur- 
ing the World War, by Emmett J. Scott, The Negro Migration of 
1916-1918, by H. H. Donald, and works of George E. Haynes and 
others, published by the United States Department of Labor. 

The ground has been so well covered that there has not been 
much necessity for additional treatment of this phase of our eco- 
nomic history. The author of this particular volume herein re- 
viewed, however, has made a contribution by summarizing what has 
already appeared. We can now grasp much better the meaning of 
the movement since we have it summarized in one handy volume. 
This does not mean, however, that this new work is merely a digest. 
It contains important facts which are not presented in other treat- 
ments. In fact, from chapter to chapter of the book may be found 
new materials and original treatment. 

The author, to state the matter in detail, undertakes to give the 
characteristics of the recent migration, its causes, and its social 
and economic effects. There is a discussion of race contact in the 
industrialization of the Negro, his achievements in this field, and 
the readjustment of the race in these new communities. Some at- 
tention is directed also to housing, vital statistics, maladjustment, 
and race relations. The book contains a list of informing tables, 
and an extensive bibliography. 
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Black Manhattan. By James Weldon Johnson. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Publisher, 1930. Pp. 284. Price $2.50) 


This is an effort to popularize the history of the Negro in New 
York City. It is not a definitive history as a scientific treatment 
requires. It is a book written in a popular vein and presented in 
story-like form to interest the average reader who could never find 
any pleasure or profit in a study of actual history according to the 
monographie requirements of our accredited universitites and re- 
search establishments. In his own way the author has rendered 
the public a valuable service in presenting the facts in the form 
in which they appear. The book will be extensively read and will 
do much to stimulate interest in the background of the Negro and 
the present status of the race in modern life. 

While not intended as an exhaustive treatment of the New York 
Negro, the book nevertheless contains valuable facts that have not 
as yet appeared in any other history. Very few persons have ever 
had the opportunity to learn so many interesting things about the 
Negroes in early Manhattan, their insurrectionary attempts to lib- 
erate themselves, the efforts of others to emancipate them, and the 
institutions established for their social uplift. In the book, more- 
over, appear various references to distinguished Negroes whose 
work elsewhere has had some bearing upon the history of the race in 
Manhattan. To this extent, the book becomes a chapter in national 
rather than local history. Some of these New Yorkers have not 
been in New York a dozen years. Dr. Du Bois, who has been in the 
city about a generation, is amply treated, and so is Marcus Garvey 
whose career there was much shorter. They have so influenced the 
life of the city, however, that their record is an essential part of 
that history. 

The most valuable part of the book, however, is the interesting 
information it contains about prominent characters figuring con- 
spicuously in the life of the Negro years ago but never noticed by 
the annalist in those parts. Most of us are learning from this book 
for the first time about Thomas Molineau, the first American cham- 
pion, assisted by Bill Richmond, and of Sam Lueas, the first star of 
the Negro minstrelsy. The new points of view presented with re- 
spect to such players as Cole and Johnson, Williams and Walker 
will prove to be most valuable and interesting information for all 
who give attention to the histrionie development of the Negro. 
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The Story of Haiti. By Harriet Gibbs Marshall. (Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 177. Price $2.00) 
Since the occupation of Haiti by the United States and the pro- 

test aroused by our conquest of the island while we were fighting to 
make the world safe for autocracy under the guise of democracy, 
various books on the country have appeared. Emily Balch’s Oc- 
cupied Haiti and H. P. Davis’ Black Democracy have been exten- 
sively circulated, and notices in the press have been informing. In 
the last issue of this magazine was reviewed another interesting 
work on that country by a German scholar, Riich’s Die Revolution 
von Saint Domingue. 

Mrs. Marshall’s interest in the history of Haiti was doubtless 
aroused by living in the country a number of years with her husband 
who held a position there in connection with the embassy of the 
United States. While the facts of history set forth in the book 
may be obtained from various works on Haiti, certain observations 
and methods of treating these phases of the history of the island 
naturally developed as they would in the mind of one with first 
hand information. In this respect, therefore, the book has a signifi- 
cance which some other works cannot have. 

The author, of course, covers the unusual ground of the early 
inhabitants of the island, its discovery, the period of the French 
possession, the elements of the population which developed during 
that régime, the commotion which resulted from the old upheaval of 
the French Revolution, the rise of Toussaint Louverture, as the 
liberator of his people, and the completion of the task by Dessalines. 
The story of Haiti is followed through the administrations of its 
various presidents from the time of Christophe to that of the Ameri- 
ean occupation under Louis Borno. The book is well illustrated 
with the pictures of the distinguished rulers of Haiti and with 
those of such Americans as John M. Langston, Frederick Douglass, 
E. Don Charles Bassett, and John E. Thompson, all of whom served 
as United States ministers to that country. In the work appear other 
illustrations portraying the life of the people, government buildings, 
and outstanding establishments in the cities of the island. 

In the appendix of the book, are found a number of helpful 
things, among which are a useful bibliography, a list of revolutions 
of Haiti in chronological order, an explanation of voodoo, and ex- 
cerpts from other works on the education, roads, public order and 


health. 
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NOTES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


From the 26th to the 31st of October the Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected that there 
will be much interest aroused and that a considerable number of 
persons will attend inasmuch as this city is centrally located with 
respect to the people who have manifested interest in this work. 
The meeting will be followed by a sight-seeing tour which will in- 
clude a visit to Oberlin and other historic places in the Western 
Reserve. 

Prominent persons of both races are very much interested in 
this meeting. Upon the request of Miss Jane E. Hunter of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Association, and of Mr. Alonzo G. Grace of the 
Adult Education Association of Cleveland, the Association decided 
to meet in that city this year. These persons, therefore, have been 
active in keeping the matter before the thinking elements of the 
city that a warm welcome and a profitable stay may be assured. 

Working to this end, the citizens thus interested have organized 
a Committee of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History with the Honorable Harry E. Davis as chairman. Other 
persons on this committee are Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, Mr. 
Henry M. Busch, Dr. Charles H. Garvin, Honorable John D. Mar- 
shall, Dr. Arthur 8S. Seott, Mr. Russell W. Jelliffe, Miss Jane E. 
Hunter, Miss Mildred Chadsey, Mr. Harold T. Clark, Mr. J. E. 
Cutler, and Attorney Alexander H. Martin. This committee, how- 
ever, will be enlarged so as to include about seventy other citizens 
whose names cannot now be given. 

The topics to be considered at this meeting will be determined 
by the usual procedure of discussing not what peculiarly concerns 
the Negro but things of significance which will be helpful to both 
races. The discussions will deal with the importance of local his- 
tory, the changing economic life, the problem of rapid urbanization, 
and methods for amelioration. Addresses will be delivered on primi- 
tive religious life of the Negro in its present bearing, the art of 
the Negro as influenced by African beginnings, the Haitian situa- 
tion, the mental capacities of the races, the influence of the Negro 
in world history, and the present status of the Negro in the United 
States. 

These features will be made still more enjoyable by numerous 
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social functions now being prepared by the committee in charge 
in Cleveland. The earlier sessions will be so arranged as to allow 
time to get acquainted and to exchange views at short range that 
in the later sessions these associations may be productive of greater 
good than can be expected from hearing one or two persons at each 
session, when ample time cannot be allowed for numerous questions 
which have arisen here and there in the work of those who will 
attend the conference. 


THE ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY LABOR PRIZE 


To stimulate clear understanding of the problems of labor, and 
particularly of those labor problems which affect Negroes as such, 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority will award annually the Nellie 
M. Quander prize of $100 for the best essay on the subject: Negro 
Labor-—Present Day Problems. 

The contest will be open to undergraduates, irrespective of sex 
or race, who are enrolled in an institution of learning authorized to 
award the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. The 
essays must be typewritten and should contain not less than 3,000 
words. The essays must be original and not previously published 
and must not be published or used in any similar contest before the 
prize in the contest is awarded. No essays will be returned. The 
essays must be submitted under an assumed name which should be 
enclosed with the writer’s real name and address in a sealed en- 
velope. A statement signed by the proper college official certifying 
to the contestant’s eligibility to enter the contest should be submitted 
in the sealed envelope with the writer’s name and address. All es- 
says and accompanying identifications must be in the hands of the 
committee not later than November 15th. 

Address Alpha Kappa Alpha Essay Contest, 1014 Columbia 
Road, Apartment 204, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver O. Howard 


An Outstanding National University 


Located at the Capital of the Nation, with a campus of twenty- 
five acres. Modern, scientific and general equipment. A Plant 
worth approximately $3,000,000. A Faculty of 176 members. 
A Student Body of approximately 2400, from 36 different 
states and 14 foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be 
the outstanding National University of the Colored People of 
America. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the beginning of any Quarter 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 


AUTUMN QUARTER - - - - Ocroser 1, 2, 3, 1930 
WINTER QUARTER - - - - - January 2, 1931 
SPRING QUARTER Marcu 20, 1931 


HOWARD’S NEEDS 


$120 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. (tuition) of a student for a 
year. $2,400 for Permanent Scholarships. An Endowment Fund of 
at least $5,000,000. An Administration building, $125,000 to $150,000. 
A Dormitory for Young Men, $150,000. A building for the College of 
Education, $150,000. Contributions for Current Expenses in any amount, 
however small. 


Purpose 
To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the 
United States with College-trained and Professional lead- 
ers through its courses in the ARTS, SCIENCES, SO- 
CIOLOGY, EDUCATION, ECONOMICS; its Schools 
of Music, Applied Science, Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Religion and Law. 


Mordecai W. Johnson Emmett J. Scott 


President Secretary-Treasurer 
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Perhaps there is a deserv- 
A college that has its students devote one-half their ing young man or woman in 
time to actual, useful work is so in line with com- your community who needs 
mon sense that we are amazed that the idea had to A CHANCE. 
be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life-saver for If oo, pethaps Tuskegee 
his disenfranchised race. Our great discoveries are al- Sautitate offers the very op- 
ways accidents; we work for one thing and get an- portunity which he wants. 
other. I expect that the day will come, and ere long, 
when the great universities of the world will have to Tuskegee is not only a 
put the Tuskegee Idea into execution in order to save school. It is an institution; 
themselves from being distanced by the Colored Race.” an influence. 
—Elbert Hubbard in “A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” It helps the worthy student 

to help himself. 


Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal Course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 
Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a full 


program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the sort of 
training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Two Valuable School Books Now Available 


AFRICAN MYTHS. A Supplementary Reader, by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson. 
Price $1.10 


A collection of interesting African Folk Tales adapted to the capacity 
of children of the second and third grades. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and every story is all but charming. 


NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY. An Elementary His- 
tory, by Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 
Price $1.65 


A gripping story of the Negro in the Western Hemisphere told in the 
language of children of the sixth and seventh grades. The work is 
well illustrated. Details are omitted but all essentials are presented in 
dramatic fashion. The book is the first pedagogic effort of this sort, 
and it will doubtless meet with much success. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Excellent Photographs of 
Eleven Distinguished Negroes 


Photographs 11 by 14, finished in black tone of a size to 
allow a suitable margin for framing. The following are 


available: 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS ROLAND HAYES 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON HENRY O. TANNER 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR CARTER G. WOODSON 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR DEAN KELLY MILLER 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


Price $1.00 each 


Remember that these are not small pictures. These 
eleven here mentioned are excellent photographs made 
by one of the best artists in the United States. Ordi- 
narily these photographs would sell for $3 or $4 apiece. 
Photographs of a much larger size suitable for framing 
and hanging in assembly halls and the like will be pro- 
duced upon special order. 


Small pictures of these Negroes mentioned above and 
of one hundred and forty others, 512 x 7% inches, are 
also available. Each picture costs only ten cents. A 
dozen of them cost one dollar ($1.00). One hundred of 
them, seven and a half dollars ($7.50). 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 NINTH ST.,N.W. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Toussaint Louverture 

é A Biography in French f 

' Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 
By 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


( The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
fl stimulating reading matter for French classes. While thus 
planned for teaching a language, the work is intended at the 
same time to increase the student’s knowledge of history. The 
work will, therefore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers 
_ and students but will make a useful volume for any one in- 
q terested in studying Western civilization as it affected the Negro 
rising in the French colonies more than a century ago. 


152 pages, $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Morehouse College Southern Aid Society 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) V, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA of irginia, Inc. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 
An institution famous within re- HOME OFFICE: 525-7-9 N. 


cent years for its emphasis on all Second Street, Richmond, Va. 
sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of 
Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking Sickness, Accident and 


by greatest northern universities. Death 
Debating, Y.M.C.A., athletics, all eat 
live features. 


Insures against 


For information, address 
OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND 


JOHN HOPE, President DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Buy the Fourteen Volumes of the 
Journal of Negro History 
in Bound Form 


Volume I contains more than 250 pages of dissertations entitled : 
The Negroes of Cincinnati prior to 1861, by Carter G. Woopson. 
The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. Richards, by W. B. 
HARTGROVE. 
The Passing Tradition and the African Civilization, by Monror N. 
Work. 
The Mind of the African Negro as reflected by his Proverbs, by A. O. 
STAFFORD. 
The Historic Background of the Negro Physician, by KELLEY MILLER. 
The Negro Soldier in the American Revolution, by W. B. HartGRove. 
Freedom and Slavery in Appalachian America, by Carter G. Woop- 
SON. 
Antar, the Arabian Negro Warrior, Poet and Hero, by A. O. Star- 
FORD. 
Colored Freemen as Slave Owners in Virginia, by Joun H. RussELL. 
The Fugitives of the Pearl, by Joun H. Paynter. 
Lorenzo Dow, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
The Attitude of the Free Negro toward African Colonization, by L. 
R. MEHLINGER. 
People of Color in Louisiana, Part I, by ALice DuNBAR-NELSON. 
The Work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Negroes of the Colonies, by C. E. Prerre. 
The Defeat of the Secessionists in Kentucky in 1861, by Wiu1aM T. 
McKInney. 
The Negroes of Guatemala during the Seventeenth Century, by J. 
KUNST. 
It contains also more than 200 pages of the following series of docu- 
ments: 
What the Negro was thinking during the Eighteenth Century. 
Letters showing the Rise and Progress of the early Negro Churches of 
Georgia and the West Indies. 
Eighteenth Century Slaves as advertised by their Masters. 
Transplanting Free Negroes to Ohio. 
The Proceedings of a typical Colonization Convention. 
Travelers’ Impressions of American Slavery from 1750 to 1800. 
Some Letters of Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. 
Volume II contains 292 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The African Slave Trade, by JEROME Down. 
The Negro in the Field of Invention, by Henry E. Baker. 
Anthony Benezet, by Carter G. Woopson. 
People of Color in Louisiana, Part II, by ALice DuNBAR-NELSON. 
The Evolution of the Slave Status in American Democracy, by J. M. 
MECKLIN. 
John Woolman’s Efforts in behalf of Freedom, by G. D. Houston. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Tarikh Es-Soudan, by A. O. Starrorp. 
From a Jamaica Portfolio—Francis Williams, by T. H. MacDEermort. 
The Formation of the American Colonization Society, by H. N. SHrr- 
Woo ». 
The History of the High School for Negroes in Washington, by Mary 
CHURCH TERRELL. 
Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies, by Lema Amos 
PENDLETON. 
Some Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes, by Jonn R. Lyncu. 
The Struggle of Haiti and Liberia for Recognition, by CHarues H. 
WESLEY. 
Three Negro Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, by BENJAMIN 
BRAWLEY. 
Catholies and the Negro, by JoHN ButscnH. 
Notes on the Nomoli of Sherbroland, by Water L. Epwin. 
The African Origin of the Grecian Civilization, by Grorce WELLS 
PARKER. 
It contains also about 100 pages of documents of the following series: 
Letters of Anthony Benezet. 
Observations on the Negroes of Louisiana. 
The Conditions against which Anthony Benezet inveighed. 
Letters, Laws, Narratives and Comments bearing on the Danish West 
Indies. 
Petition for Compensation for the loss of Slaves by Emancipation in 
the Danish West Indies. 
Letters of George Washington bearing on the Negro. 
The Will of Robert Pleasants. 
Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meeting at Mobile, Alabama. 
Volume III contains about 288 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The Story of Josiah Hensen, by W. B. Harterove. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
Palmares, the Negro Numantia, by CHarLes E. CHAPMAN. 
Slavery in California, by DeLman L. BEASLEY. 
Benjamin Banneker, the Negro Mathematician and Astronomer, by 
Henry E. Baker. 
George Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro Baptist Preachers, 
by W. Davis. 
Fifty Years of Howard University, Part I, by D. O. W. Homes. 
Fifty Years of Howard University, Part II, by D. O. W. Hotmes. 
More about the Historical Errors of James F. Rhodes, by JouHn R. 
LYNCH. 
Slavery in Kentucky, by Ivan E. McDovuc1e. 
The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks, by 
CaRTER G. WOODSON. 
Gerrit Smith’s Efforts in behalf of the Negroes in New York, by Zita 
Dyson. 
The Buxton Settlement in Canada, by FRED LANDON. 
It contains also about 135 pages of documents of the following series: 
California Freedom Papers. 
Thomas Jefferson’s Thoughts on the Negro. 
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Letters of Governor Edward Coles bearing on the Struggle of Free- 
dom and Slavery in Illinois. 

What the Framers of the Federal Constitution thought of the Negro. 

Volume IV contains 260 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Primitive Law and the Negro, by RoLanp G. USHER. 

Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes, by CHARLES 
H. WESLEY. 

Lemuel Haynes, by W. H. Morse. 

The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, by Frep LANDON. 

The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures with Special Reference to the 
Negro, by R. E. Park. 

The Company of Royal Adventurers trading into Africa, by GEORGE 
F.. Zoox. 

The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army, by 
CHARLES H. WESLEY. 

The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee, by WIL- 
LIAM LLoyp IMEs. 

Negro Life and History in the Schools, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Abbé Grégoire’s Sketch of Angelo Solimann, by F. Harrison Hoven. 

Labor Conditions in Jamaica Prior to 1917, by E. ErHELRED Brown. 

The Life of Charles B. Ray, by Monror N. Work. 

The Slave in Upper Canada, by WiLL1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

In the volume appear also 222 pages of documents designated as: 

Benjamin Franklin and Freedom. 

The Proceedings of a Migration Convention and Congressional Ac- : 
tion respecting the Exodus of 1879. 

Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918. 

Notes on Slavery in Canada. 

Volume V contains 322 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negro in Education, by Loretra FuNKE. 

The Negro Migration to Canada after 1950, by Frep Lanpon. 

Richard Hill, by Frank CUNDALL. 

The Relations of Negroes and Indians in Massachusetts, by CARTER 
G. Woopson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry S. WILLIAMS. 

Religious Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Davin H. 
Sis. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurréction, by Joon W. CROMWELL. 

Slavery in Canada, by WiLu1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by ARNETT G. 
Linpsay. 

The Negro in Polities, by Norman P. ANDREWS. 

Henry Bibb; a Colonizer, by Frep LANDON. 

Myrtilla Miner, by G. SmrrH WorMLEy. | 

It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 

An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 

Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisla- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
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John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 

Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 

Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. { 

Letters on Reconstruction. 

Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 

Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHartes H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rippy. 

The Economie Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by ARNETT G. Linpsay. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. Taytor. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by Frep LaNnpon. 

The Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. Frep 
Rippy. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Witu1am Lreo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davin A. LANE, JR. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Wi.uiam R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by HENDERSON H. DoNaLp. 

Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 

James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century Ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-Slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on Negroes 
and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their Addresses to 
the Citizens of the United States. 

Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 

Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. HunTER. 

The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by WA.Lrer H. Brooks. 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carter G. Woopson. 

First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by Joun W. Crom- 
WELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

The Priority of the Silver Buff Church and its Promoters, by WALTER 
H. Brooks. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. Foxerr. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by Frep LANDON. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davin Houston. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry S. BuackistTon. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. Ferret. 

Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by Hersert B. ALEx- 
ANDER. 

The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Grorce W. Brown. 
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Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep LANDON. 
Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mites Mark F'IsHEr. 

Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 

The Experiences of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 

Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected by R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Scrapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 
Work. 

Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 

Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 

The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward Life 
and Death, by G. R. Wison. 

Prudence Crandall, by G. SmirH WorMLEY. 

The Teaching of Negro History, by J. W. BELL. 

Negro Biography, by W. L. JonEs. 

Haiti and the United States, by Grorce W. Brown. 

Paul Cuffe, by H. N. SHERwoop. 

Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 

Three Elements of African Culture, by Gorpon B. Hancock. 

Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Harrzeu. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle, France, by W1LLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT Parry. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by ALRuTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestie Service in the United States, by ExizaserH Ross 
HAYNES. 

Volume VII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 
Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Recall Her, by Roserra 
DovuGuas SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cincinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by K. Boyp. 

Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. A. 

Davin. 
Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, by Wint1Am Renwick RippE.L. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, by 
M. W. OvineTon. 
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The Urban League Movement, by L. HoLLIncswortH Woop. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association among Negroes, by J. E. 
Moor.anp. 
Feeding Slaves, by R. H. Taytor. 
The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, by A. A. 
TAYLOR. 
Volume I also contains 128 pages of the following documents: 
How I hid a Union Spy, by HANNIBAL ARMSTRONG. 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
Dispatches of Spanish Officials bearing on the Free Negro Settlement 
of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected, by 
IRENE A. WRIGHT. 
Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
Volume X contains 313 pages of dissertations entitled: 
Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by Frep Lan- 
DON. 
A Carpet-Bagger in South Carolina, by Louis F. Post. 
The Leclere Instructions, by Cart Lupwia LOKKE. 
Liberia after the World War, by FREDERICK STar. 
The Origin of Hampton Institute, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Negro Policy of Christopher Codrington, by C. S. S. Hicuam. 
Le Code Noir, by RENWICK RIDDELL. 
The Kidnapping of Dr. Rufus Bratton, by Frep LAaNpon. 
Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, by Epwin D. JOHNSON. 
Ten Years of Collecting and Publishing the Records of the Negro, by 
C. G. Woopson. 
The Abolition of the Brazilian Slave Trade, by JANE ELIZABETH 
ADAMS. 
The Bustill Family, by ANNE BustTILL SMITH. 
It contains also the following valuable documents: 
Letters of Negroes addressed to the American Colonization Society. 
Letters of Negroes to Antislavery Workers and Agencies. 
Volume XI contains 527 pages of dissertations entitled : 
What the Negro Church has done, by R. A. Carter. 
The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, by 
L. W. KYLEs. 
The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, by WiLu1Am 
T. LAPRADE. 
Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Slaves in Hispanic America, by 
N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN. 
The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. TAyLor. 
Rural Economic Progress of the Negro in Virginia, by JAmMEs S. Rus- 
SELL. 
The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 1861-1865, by FREp 
A. SHANNON. 
Slavery on the British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by FRANK WESLEY PITMAN. 
This volume contains also 125 pages of the following documents: 
An Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West Indies, 
1759, by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
Letters of Negroes largely personal and private, by the Eprror. 
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Volume XII contains 254 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The Church School as a Factor in Negro Life, by Rurus E. CLEMENT. 
The Education of the Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, before the 
Civil War, by C. W. Birntz. 
Encouragement of the Slave Trade, by W1tL1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
Negro History Week, by Carter G. Woopson. 
The Civil Rights Law of 1875, by L. E. Murpny. 
A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, by ANNIE 
HELOISE ABEL and FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 
The Free Negroes of Petersburg, Virginia, by LUTHER P. JAcKSON. 
Racial Conflict in Africa, by W. D. HamBty. 
Thomas Hughes and Slavery, by JosepH H. Park. 
The Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871, by Francis B. 
SIMPKINS. 
Cudjo’s Own Story of the Last African Slaver, by Zora NEALE 
HURSTON. 
In this volume are found also 400 pages of the following documents: 
Letters of William Garrison to John B. Vashon. 
Letters of George Bonga. 
Papers bearing on the Negro Cuba in the Seventeenth Century. 
Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and others with the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Anti-Slavery Petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 
Volume XIII contains 340 pages of dissertations entitled: 
The Rise of the Negro Magazine, by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 
The Struggle of the Slave for Physical Freedom, by A. H. Gorpon. 
Henry Highland Garnett, by WILLIAM BREWER. 
The Slave in New York, by Wmu1amM RENwIcK RIDDELL. 
Negro History Week, by C. G. Woopson. 
Charles Sumner and the Rights of the Negro, by Cart M. FRAsuRE. 
Abolition Literature in the Mails, by W. SHERMAN SAVAGE. 
Notes on Great Britain and Canada with Respect to Refugees, by 
WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
The First Panama Mission and Congress of the United States, by N. 
ANDREW CLEVEN. 
a Negro in the History of the Pacific Northwest, by W. SHERMAN 
AVAGE. 
The Liverpool Movement for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
JEAN TREPP. 
JOHN B. Russwurm, by W. M. BREWER. 
The Operation of the Mandate System in Africa, by Rayrorp W. 
LOGAN. 
The Mohammedan Slave Trade, by JAMEs Huco JOHNSTON, JR. 
Slaveholding New England and its Awakening, by Lorenz J. GREENE. 
In this volume are found also 195 pages of the following documents: 
Manumission petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 
Records illustrating the Condition of the Negro Refugees in Upper 
Canada. 
Jay’s Treaty and the Negro. 
A Celebration of the Anniversary of Emancipation in Hamilton, 
Canada. 
Extracts from the Records of the African Societies. 
Manumission Papers from the Court Records of Petersburg, Virginia. 
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A SIDE-LIGHT ON 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


1839-1858 


Furnished by the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan 
and Others with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society 


Edited 
With Introduction and Notes 
by 
ANNIE HELOISE ABEL, Ph.D. (Yale) 


(Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow of the A. A. U. W., 1925-1926; 
Sometime Professor of History, Smith College) 


and 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG, Ph.D. (Yale) 
(Professor of History, University of California at Los Angeles) 


These papers are chiefly letters from Lewis Tappan, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, to the Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. It was among the archives of the latter that 
these papers were discovered by Dr. Abel. It was while she 
was engaged in the prosecution of further researches as to slave- 
holding among the Indians that she found these letters buried 
among the regular files of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, which is the present representative of the 
Society with which Lewis Tappan corresponded. Of the his- 
torical value of the TAPPAN PAPERS there can be no doubt. 


Pp. 407 Price $3.15 by mail 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1638 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. ¢. 
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1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


JOHN R. HAWKINS, Washington, D.C. W. E. Dopp, University of Chicago. 
S. W. RUTHERFORD, Washington, D.C. BisHop JOHN Hurst, Baltimore. 
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Active Membership, $3.00 Life Membership, $75.00 


Five Ways to Help This Cause: 
Subscribe to the Journan 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
family history 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been re- 
stricted to what we have been able to induce interested in- 
dividuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at 
this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work will 
proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


__ To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profes- 
sing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This un- 
dertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites 
the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. 
The Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, 
and circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it 
employs investigators to explore fields of Negro history hither- 
to neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully 
prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to 
develop it in all of its aspect to prevent the Negro from be- 
coming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, the in- 
come must be much larger than this. 


All contributions should be sent to S. W. RUTHERFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 


Free Negro Heads of Families in 


the United States in 1830 


A VALUABLE STATISTICAL REPORT 
COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF AND EDITED BY 


DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 
Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


HE aim of this report on the Free Negro Heads of Families is to 

facilitate the further study of this neglected group. Most of these 

people have been forgotten. Persons supposedly well informed in 
history are surprised to learn today that about a half million, almost one- 
seventh of the Negroes of this country, were free prior to the emancipa- 
tion in 1865. It is hardly believed that a considerable number of Negroes 
were owners of slaves themselves, and in some cases controlled large 
plantations. 


There were several reasons for selecting the census of 1830. In the 
first place, the earlier reports do not give as much information as the 
census of 1830. At that time, moreover, the free Negroes had about 
reached their highest mark as a distinct class. The reaction which set in 
earlier in the century restricted their freedom and in many cases expelled 
them from the South. This census, then, evidently reports the names of a 
larger number of representative free Negroes than any other census 
prior to their debasement to a lower status or their migration from the 
South. This trek reached its highest point between 1830 and 1835. Most 
of the free Negroes in the North in 1830, therefore, had been there for 
some years, 


Having in some cases economic interests in common with the whites, 
the Negro heads of families when slaveholders often enjoyed the same 
social standing. It was not exceptional for them to attend the same 
church, to educate their children in the same private school, and to fre- 
quent the same places of amusement. Under such circumstances misce- 
genation easily followed. 


By 1840 the trend toward degrading the free Negro to a lower status 
had become evident in the apparent benevolent slaveholding states. Just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War the free Negro was receiving prac- 
tically no consideration in the South and very little in the North. History 
here repeats itself, then, in showing the varying attitude of the whites 
toward the blacks in the cycles of national development. 


350 pages $5.00 net $5.15 by mail 
The Ass’n for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W- Washington, D.C. 
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Negro Orators and their Orations 


500 Pages Price $5.00 net, $5.25 by mail 


By 
CARTER G. WOODSON, Ph.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


OR some time there has been a demand for a work giving 

the most informing essays, lectures and orations of the dis- 
tinguished thinkers of African blood. To inspire the Negro 
youth he must know the strivings of others of his group, who 
have wrought well in the uplift and the defense of their race. 
This work of Dr. Woodson meets this urgent need. 


This work presents an unbroken development of the 
thought of the Negro as it found expression in the spokesman 
of the race. Each leader is introduced with an excellent por- 
trait and an informing sketch of his life. Then follows the 
orations and the like in which the spokesman has given ex- 
pression to the feelings of his particular group and suggested a 
program for the realization of its dreams. How these utter- 
ances connected with other thought and what they accom- 
plished for the good of the cause may be studied further by 
using the footnotes appearing from page to page. 


The sketches in themselves constitute a brief history of the 
Negro in America and the speeches give the inside view of the 
forces at work among the Negroes and their reaction to such 
agencies. In each case there is a striking portraiture of a great 
subject, and on the whole, an absorbing story of palpitating life, 
a panoramic picture of all the leading activities that constituted 
the life of the Negro. There is no better work to recommend 
either to the school or to the home. This book will undoubtedly 
take place among the most valuable works hitherto published 
in this neglected field. 


725 pages $5.00 net $5.25 by mail 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D.C. 
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“THE HISTORY OF THE 
EGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
330 pp. Mlustrated Pic by ma 
| Second Edition : 


This is a popular treatise in a field compell- 


_ing the attention of those interested in the Negro and. 


of those pursuing the study of history in all of its 
© » phases. No effort has been made to document this 
work; but the narrative is told in such a straightfor- | 


"ward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that 
_ the story carries conviction. In one panorama the | 
- reader sees the coming of the early missionaries, 
- the appearance of the Negro preacher as the result _ 
of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
church, its struggles with forces without and within 
and finally its triumph as a socializing institution _ 
around which develops the new life of a rising race. 


‘_ This book may be read with profit, therefore, by any 
seeker after the truth and must be read by all de- 
ee, siring to be informed as to the social forces at work 


“THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ book has been so expanded as to e it practically a new) | 
volume which might more appear under a dif- 

ferent title. Whereas the first, second, third, and fourth 
tions were primarily intended to present the facts of history as” 
influenced by the Negro, this edition does this thing and at the 

time presents in detail the leading movements which 
» touched the life of the Negro in Africa and America. For this”) a 
_ very reason, the book has been enlarged so as to contain 268 @ 
| more than the first edition. trimmed size has also @ 


_ Here we penetrate the unknown African background; we see 
its peculiar institutions; we find the African playing his part | 
‘inthe drama of history in the ancient world; and we finally | 
see the foreigners interloping to destroy the peace of the com 4 

' tinent. Then follow the drama in America and its outcome, @ 
These features, together with numerous illustrations of Afri- @ 
can customs, of the primitive art of the Negro, and of the 
people themselves in action, make this the most useful boa 
on the Negro now before the public. 


1538 Ninth St., N.W. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
‘THE NEGRO OUR HISTORY 
‘his book is handsomely bound in Maroon Cloth. It sells fora 
$3.25 by mail. 
terms immediately. There should be an agent in each community.! 
Washington, D. G4 


